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Arr. 1.—Pestalozzi’s Principles and Methods of Instruction. 


[We have long been in expectation of receiving materials 
for an article similar to the present ; and as delay may still be 
attended with disappointment, it. has seemed preferable to com- 
pile from the Academician* the following concise’ but clear 
and satisfactory account of Pestalozzi’s mode of conducting 
education, as exemplified in his own seminary. 

To parents and teachers, and, indeed, to all who are inter- 
ested in the success of elementary instruction, the views dis- 
closed in the subsequent paragraphs are of inexpressible im- 
portance. We shall fee! happy to contribute, in the slightest 
degree, to their more extensive dissemination. | 


PestaLozzt endeavoured, in the first place, to ascertain 
. by questions adapted to the tender age of the pupil, whether 

any idea existed in his mind upon the subject to which he 
wished to direct his attention ; and from any one clear idea 
of which he found the child in possession, he led him on, by a series 
of questions, to the acquirement of such other ideas as were most in- 
timately connected with that primary conception. Thus, for exam- 
ple, suppose that he found in the child an idea of the existence 


* For the information of some of our readers, it may not be uninteresting 
to state the circumstance, that the useful publication mentioned above, pre- 
ceded our own, as a periodical devoted to education,—a fact of which we were 
not aware, at the commencement of the Journal. The Academician was 
published in the city of New-York, under the editorial care of Mr. Picket, at 
one time a very reputable teacher, and a successful author in the department 
of school books. The work, though not of long continuance, contained much 
valuable matter. 
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of a being whom he called God. Instead of teaching him to 
repeat by role the notions communicated by divine revelation 
on what constitutes the basis of all religious principle, he pre- 
ceeded, by questioning him, to direct his attention to such at- 
tributes of the divine power, wisdom, and goodness, as were 
immediately within reach of his perceptions, concerning the 
unbounded love, and all-directing providence, of the supreme 
Being. Clear ideas were in this manner obtained ; and thus 
the infant mind was led, at an early period, to objects, which 
cannot, at any period of life, be contemplated without pro- 
ducing correspondent emotions of reverence, gratitude, love, and 
veneration. 

Having thus prepared the heart for obeying the ‘first great 
commandment,’ by leading to a consideration of the omnipres- 
ence of the deity, he rendered the impression deep and perma- 
nent. It was thus that he laid the foundation for the belief and 
practice of the doctrines and duties of Christianity, when the 
faculties of the understanding should be sufficiently ripened for 
comprehending the importance of the truths that have been re- 
vealed. It was in the same manner, and by the same princi- 
ple, that he inspired his pupils with correct notions of justice, 
probity, and benevolence. The duty of doing to others as 
they would have others, in like cases, do to them, appeared, as 
it were, a discovery of their own, a truth demonstrated and un- 
questionable. Led also in the same manner, to a perception 
of the utility of order, they became conscious of the necessity 
of adhering strictly to rules and forms of discipline, essential 
to the preservation of that order, of which they felt the benefit 
and advantage. Instructed, and in a manner compelled to 
think, and to examine the motives of their conduct, they learn- 
ed to set a value on self approbation, confirmed by the appro- 
bation ef those in whose wisdom they placed confidence. 

We may easily believe, that when the moral feelings have 
been rendered thus susceptible, the dread of losing the esteem 
of a revered instructer, would impose a restraint more powerful 
than is imposed by terror of punishment. 

A few particular methods judiciously planned, and carefully 
practised, were made to exert the minds of his pupils in the ac- 
quirement of clear and accurate notions concerning the objects 
of perception, which were brought within the reach of their ob- 
servation ; and thus their mental powers, instead of being suf- 
fered to remain dormant, were gradually developed and improved, 
and rendered capable of being exerted on other subjects. 
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The principle adopted and adhered to by Pestalozzi, is, in its 
nature, universal ; and may be universally applied. It is neither 
deep nor intricate, nor beyond the comprehension of the most 
ordinary capacity. In few words, u is simply attending to the 
laws of nature. By these it has been ordained, that the human 
understanding, though it may be generally opened, and enabled 
to embrace a vast extent of knowledge, can only be opened 
gradually, and by a regular series of efforts. Pestalozzi, per- 
ceiving that, when one idea upon any subject had been acquired 
by a child, the next in succession was no sooner presented 
than imbibed ; and also observing that when it was attempted 
to force upon children, ideas having no connexion with any 
that had previously entered their minds, took the hint from na- 
ture, and wisely formed his plan in conformity to hers. Instead 
of making children repeat words that suggested ideas to his own 
mind, he set himself to observe what were the ideas that actually 
existed in theirs. He then, by questions adapted to their ca- 
pacities, induced them to make such further exertion of their 
powers, as enabled them to add new ideas to their slender 
stock, and by persevering in this process, expanded their facul- 
ties to a degree, which, to those best qualified to judge of the 
difficulties of the abstruse sciences he professed to teach, seem- 
ed little short of miraculous. 

The means employed by Pestalozzi, to improve the heart 
and disposition, are extremely simple and obvious ; . yet simple 
as they are, and infallible as is their operation, many and ob- 
stinate are the prejudices that must be surmounted, ere we can 
expect to see them generally adopted. The effect resulting 
from them, as exemplified in the school of morality, is what has 
been termed by our old divines, «‘ de practice of the presence of 
God.’ Other children are taught to say that God is ever pres- 
ent ; but the pupils of Pestalozzi, are taught to know and feel 
in their hearts, that ‘in God they live and move and have their 
being.’ This conviction is impressed and rivetted in their 
minds so as never to be for a moment obscured ; nor does 
this belief produce in them, the slavish fear which so naturally 
leads to a gloomy superstition ; neither does it produce any 
tendency to that enthusiasm which expends its fires in the 
fervid and useless blaze of ecstacy. It is productive of the 
feelings of reverence, and gratitude, and love, with a sense of 
the divine protection, which inspires courage and confidence 
in the practice of every duty. 
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The peculiar characteristics of the methods of Pestalozzi, are 
simplicity and truth : simplicity in the mode of inducing the 
mind to be instructed, to seek for knowledge ; and to make the 
impression on the mind truly, and not ambiguously, nor imper- 
fectly. Whatever is thus inculcated is no longer necessary to 
be repeated, it becomes an indestructible part of the stock of 
rational ideas, which fade only with the decay of life. 

Connected with these principles of simplicity and truth, are 
the modes and means by which the business of education, is insensi- 
bly prosecuted without restraint, or vexatious force ; knowledge is 
acquired by means which assume the appearance, and carry 
all the gratifications, of recreation. Ina word, the mind is 
led, without perceiving the delicate film which is proved to be 
competent to conduct it ; the health is preserved by the exer- 
cises which enter into the modes of instruction, and the consti- 
tution is at the same time strengthened ; while the mind is 
enlarged, and the temper secured in habitual contentedness and 
cheerfulness. 

This general view of the method, does not depend on the 
authority of books ; it is the fruit of observation and experi- 
ence. The benefits of the system have been tested by thorough 
experiment. 

In the particular branches of instruction, the eye, and ear, 
and tongue of the pupil are all engaged in a manner adapted to 
each subject ; and the several subjects follow in an unperceived 
order, adapted each to sustain either some previous study, or 
to prepare for that which isto come. The usual lessons for 
children of five or seven years old, are the knowledge of the 
names of the members and parts of the individual. A book 
especially adapted to this first class of instruction, and called 
‘The Mother's Book,’ is published ; it forms a part of the tu- 
ition of the school, because although mothers usually teach 
their children to know their right hand from their left, and 
their fingers from their thumbs ; yet even this mother-taught 
knowledge is itself defective ; and men grow up in years, fre- 
quently, without the knowledge of the proper names of many 
other parts of their bodies, unless some professional pursuit 
renders the acquisition indispensable. When mothers shall 
have obtained the accurate knowledge of the book that bears 
this title, of course it will no longer be necessary in the 
school. 

Associated but by succession, with the knowledge of the 
person, is the knowledge of interior forms and objects ; those 
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which present themselves to the sight, which make an impres- 
sion on that sense, but which require to be analyzed, to render 
the impression distinct, and discrimination durable. ‘This 
method is here manifested in all its perfectness and beauty ; 
and the latent sparks of intellect are drawn forth with an ef- 
fect that produces in the pleasures of an hour, principles of 
knowledge, which employ the labour and study of years, Er- 
roneous ideas are thus barred out by the prepossessions of in- 
tellectual light and truth. Thus, for example, if the objects to 
be seen, are trees, houses, rocks, or animals, how are those 
different objects so discriminated from each other as to assign 
to each its proper name? By a question this is soon brought 
forth. It is discovered that every object has a form ; and an- 
other question discovers that all forms have an exterior line, 
and that this line compared with the exterior line of another 
object, is the first sensible difference. It is discovered that 
houses are composed in their exterior forms of straight lines, 
generally ; that rocks are composed of mixed lines ; and that 
animals, besides being of different forms, have also the princi- 
ple of life, of which as care is taken to prepare the mind, fur- 
ther notice is to be taken. 

These exercises produce new questions on other visible 
properties of objects; among these colours, and lights, and 
shades, are touched upon ; height, extension, magnitude, grow 
out of these inquiries ; and curiosity leads the teacher to try 
his hand in describing some object by lines on a slate, or a 
prepared board; many castles are built in the air, and as 
speedily demolished ; trees are described ; and it becomes ne- 
cessary to discriminate the difference between kinds of trees ; 
for the same kind of lines will not describe the oak and the 
pine ; and to discover other peculiarities affords an occasion 
for a ramble in the fields, when the first impressions of natural 
history are made by comparing plants, leaves, barks, branches, 
&e. The first elements of geology are formed in these unpre- 
meditated walks of sport or innocent pastime : insects, and fish, 
are introduced to the mind by inquiries suited to the state of 
the little philosopher’s knowledge. 

But it is after the return from these rambles, that the hand 
is led to trace the impressions of the mind, and to discern that 
practice is necessary to the production of lines of any form at 
will. The fundamental principles of geomelry commence their 
initiatory course at this moment, when it is perceived that lines 
have proportional lengths in symmetrical bodies, and that it is 
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necessary to describe in oral language, the length, the direc- 
tion, inclination, or position of a line. The exercises on the 
principle of forms are begun by drawing a line of an inch in 
length, and thence lead to the proportional quantities of all 
measures. 

In the system or method of Pestalozzi, the declared object 
of the author is to follow nature invariably. Every operation, 
therefore, is analylical, Education commences in the arms of 
the mother, before the child is deprived of the sweet fountain 
from which its existence is drawn, The first accents of the 
voice, are the first lessons of speech, the names of the earliest 
objects of attention, affection, or desire, are the vocabulary les- 
sons ; and the course of maternal cares and cautions, lays the 
foundations of the future mind, its rectitude, its amenity, its 
good temper, its recreations, and its predilections. For these 
reasons it is, that the sagacious philosopher considered that 
© The Mother’s Book’ should be the first prepared, and the first 
studied. This book he intended to become the companion of 
the nursery, and the agent by which maternal affection should 
regulate the development of the faculties of her child. He 
perceived that due attention is not paid to the effect of early 
impressions—that the received modes of education are at once 
embarrassed by the variety and incongruity of infant impres- 
sions ; and that the first appearance of children of either sex 
at school, is too frequently afflicting and embarrassing to the 
first teacher that succeeds the parent. This book is therefore 
calculated to aid and direct the tender mother, or when she has 
not, through any cause, performed her part well, to aid the 
successor of the parent to do that which she has not done, or 
was not capable of doing. 

This mode of education may be very properly denominated 
physical, for it excludes every thing but what is natural and 
sensible to the perceptions of the understanding ; and permits 
none of the unmeaning practices to which infant years are ac- 
customed generally, either through the faulty education of pa- 
rents, the ignorance of nurses, or the customs of society in 
relation to them. 

The teacher is to be governed entirely by the degree of in- 
formation, or apprehension of the pupil. Classes are formed of 
the same age, or of nearly the same age, governing the clas- 
sification more, by capacity than by years. ‘The mother is 
presumed to have had charge of the child till the commence- 
ment of the sixth year; or, incidental causes requiring it, to 
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seven or eight ; but the first classes should not be much short 
of the first, nor exceed much the latter period. 

This method above all things requires sweetness of manners, 
mildness, and kindness in the teacher ; as the regulation of the 
passions and the deportment, has the greatest influence on 
human happiness : cheerfulness and good nature must produce 
corresponding habits, when there are no cases which excite 
fear, resentment, or severity. Coercion, severe forms or re- 
straints, or painful or disgusting associations, are totally ex- 
cluded. Truth is the point to which all eyes are turned, what- 
ever may be the subject of conversation, or exercise ; whether 
it relates to animals or inanimate objects, or facts which be- 
come subjects of inquiry, of common transactions, or the exer- 
cises of investigation: for the teacher appears only as an 
inquirer ; and although he, unperceived, gives direction to the 
inquiry, the skill of the teacher aids and persuades the pupil to 
examine and develope the truths sought. ‘The teacher is him- 
self possessed of determinate ideas and fixed principles ; but 
as those acquirements are the result of application, it is forbid- 
den him to state principles of an abstract or complex nature, 
until by a regular progression from facts unknown to facts that 
are known, the first investigations combined in results develop- 
ed by examination, the principle is itself unfolded, as a resolved 
principle, 

Truth is in this way identified with physical certainty, and morals 
are aided by a common reference to sensible things. Morals 
gain strength by association with the truths of numbers, of ge- 
ometry, and the peculiar lines which characterize and distin- 
guish forms of sensible things. ‘That one and one make the 
number two, is a truth, as much as that virtue and sincerity 
are admired and beloved ; and that a circle is round, the prop- 
erties of angles constantly the same, though every angle that 
varies from another, is not similar to that which differs. So in 
assigning names, those of colours, signify different shades or 
lights, the true name is the signification of the term by which 
all agree to understand what is denominated green, and blue, 
or yellow ; and the idea of error, or untruth is also defined, by 
giving the name of one colour to another, such as calling black 
by the name of white ; which would be as absurd as to say a 
horse was a cow, or a river a whale ; or that a stone was bread. 
In this way a devotion to truth is indulged, and while it is bet- 
ter. defined, the grossness of falsehood is avoided ; and its ab- 
surdity isa rational idea, is brought in aid of its incompatability 
with goodness or virtue. 
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The instructer takes for his guide the four known principles 
of Locke. 

1. That knowledge is derived by sensation. 

2. That the exercise of the faculty of thinking, and discriminating 
between the effects produced by sensation, is called mind. 

3. That the action of sensation and mind, is wrought into judg- 
ment by comparison, and by the framing of analogies with ideas 
previously known ; that fancy, imagination, reflection, and reason- 
ing, have their sources here. 

4, That history, which is the testimony of other persons, consti- 
tutes a great portion of our knowledge ; and that the sciences are 
the result of experience, or the bequests of ingenious men to pos- 
terity. 


Cleanliness in person, wholesome and suflicient food, early 
evening repose, and rising before dawn, are indispensable 
regulations of the school. Cleanliness is enforced by exclu- 
sion from the class, not by the teacher, but by the vote of the 
pupils ; early evening retirement, by example, and the ex- 
tinguishment of light, at a stated hour ; a pupil in turn calling 
the roll: the early rising is promoted by emulation, in which 
the teacher is also a competitor. 

The first exercise is a gymnastic exercise, regulated by the 
state of the weather; if fair and clear, it leads to an hour’s 
inspection of natural history : the trees, the shrubs, the flowers, 
plants of use and beauty, are examined, and compared ; the 
teacher is not seen in teaching ; some one or other has a given 
tree, has noted its bark, its trunk, its branches, its leaves, its 
fruits ; several are compared with each other ; their vulgar 
names are repeated, and their classic names remembered by the 
teacher, if none of the boys have previously ascertained them ; 
collections of plants are made, and a roll of coarse paper, 
which some one happens to have in his possession, sets some 
active mind to work, and calls forth a number of emulators. 
Others have perceived rocks, or pebbles, or earths ; these are 
examined, and the teacher recollects an interesting account of 
these things ; gives some definitions ; and promises to read an 
account of them ; thus geology, mineralogy, and botany, are 
studied in the book of nature, and ideas are imperceptibly im- 
printed on the pure tablet of the mind to endure for life. These 
recreations are varied, mineral curiosities are collected ; and, 
in due time, the analysis of their composition by means of 
acids, leads to the elementary principles of chemistry : but the 
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process is not precipitate : all knowledge that is intermediate 
must be first attained. 

The hour of exercise in the fields expired, the health invigor- 
ated, prepares the appetite for breakfast, where order, silence, 
and decorum prevai! ; the breakfast is soon despatched ; and a 
half hour’s recreation in the open air, prepares for the exercises 
of the class in school. Instead of books, each pupil is furnished 
with a large slate, and a pencil in a crayon carriage. If the 
exercises are the drawing of any kinds of figures, writing, 
or algebraic operations ; if simply arithmetical operations, 
or fractions, the eye, the voice, and ear, alone are exercised. 
But these lessons do not follow a fixed routine, though there is 
method in their succession, which no teacher can fail to under- 
stand. The exercises in school rarely exceed an hour and a 
half; the prolongation is usually the consequence of any ap- 
pearance of inattention ; a recreation is proposed in the open 
air for this interval, which may exceed a half hour or an hour, 
but which a well known signal certainly terminates, when a 
new branch of exercise is prepared. The teachers of the sev- 
eral classes having taken their stations in any part of the room, 
the pupils are seated on benches ; before each is a desk ; and 
the eyes of all are directed to one point. The recreation of the 
morning, or some cheerful sallies from the teacher preface the 
exercise, when he commences questions on some object of 
their walk, to ascertain the correctness of their observation. 

As truth is the object of Pestalozzi’s system, true and correct 
ideas are sought ; the particular modes of speech are not so 
much attended to, as clear, and appropriate terms ; yet purity 
of speech is never disregarded ; and whenever occasions pre- 
sent themselves of accidental errors of speech, or of inappro- 
priate or erroneous terms, opportunity is taken to inculcate a 
lesson on orthography, or syntax, or on grammar, according to 
the degree of prior attainments in the pupils of the class. This 
course 1s desultory, and may appear irregular ; but it imitates 
the diversity of real and natural life. Jt assumes new forms, 
arising oul of the nature of circumstances, and the state of feeling in 
the pupil. ‘Thus if the ideas of things, or the senses, become 
heavy, the mind is led to the ideas of elevation, extension, or 
magnitude ; to the height of a wall, or the length and breadth 
of a field. 

The ideas of forms are first presented, as discriminated by 
outlines ; regular figures, space, extension, magnitude, induce 
inquiries, which all result in the necessity of referring to first 
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principles ; and the properties of lines are sought and developed. 
This exercise is, without being so announced, the first element 
of several branches of education—it leads to writing, to geom- 
elry, to drawing, and to description, 

It is easy to imagine, by a little reflection, how unbounded 
is the use of the knowledge of lines, and how easy it is there- 
fore to start an inquiry. The teacher asks how long such a 
fence is ; and there are various guesses. ‘The rule which he 
carries in his pocket, enables the pupils at once to measure a 
foot, or to cut a stick to a yard or fathom, and ascertain the 
truth. 

It is a very remarkable fact, that the system developed by 
Pestalozzi bears, in its principlés. and its methods, as close and 
particular a resemblance as any two objects can, to the 
earliest modes and forms of education, of which history gives 
any account. In the school of Pythagoras, mathematics pre- 
ceded every other study ; and the knowledge of things, was the 
preparatory exercise to the knowledge of words. Thus the fact, © 
that all sensible objects are defined by an outline, which we 
express by the words shape, form, or figure, distinguishes ev- 
ery object from every other. The properties of magnitudes, 
or forms, as to length, or elevation, or bulk, are indefinite and 
unascertainable, without the use of numbers to express degrees 
of quantity, and a standard to which numbers are to be ap- 
plied, in the expression of different qualities. In the common 
modes of education, the knowledge of these facts is confined 
to general, not to exact expressions ; the height of one object 
is referred, not to a common standard of quantity, but by com- 
parison, to some other objects of which the resemblance, and 
not exact quantity, is understood. If, then, all our ideas of 
sensible objects which have relation to forms, or magnitudes, 
are loose and general—mere guess work—it must be obvious, 
that the studies which are conducted without first acquiring 
accurate ideas of the quantity of magnitude, or the standard of 
measure, must be embarrassed and equivocal ; because it will 
frequently happen, that the defects of guess work will be de- 
tected, when any incident requires reference to exact measure. 
In the school of Pythagoras, the mathematical classes preced- 
ed those of natural philosophy ; and the reason is obvious. 
Plato, in a subsequent age, excluded from his lectures on phi- 
losophy, those who were ignorant of geometry ; and there is a 
memorable saying of the philosopher Xenocrates to a person, 
who being ignorant of geometry and arithmetic, appeared at 
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his lectures; ‘Retire,’ said the philosopher ; ‘ you have not 
found the key of philosophy—or the cup of philosophy has no 
handle for you.’ 

Whether Pestalozzi caught the ancient modes from the 
study of these great men’s principles, or invented them anew, 
is not of so much moment as the truths by which his principles 
are governed. 


Art. I1.—Du Perfectionnement Moral, ou de? Educatwn de 
Soiméme ; par M. Degerando, Membre de V’ Institut de France. 
Seconde Edition, revue el corrigée. A Paris. 1826. * 


Tue true method of ‘educating the young cannot be discov- 
ered, without a previous knowledge of what the human being 
may do for himself. The work of M. Degerando is therefore 
of great importance to teachers of youth ; for the principles of 
self cultivation constitute the art of education—in other words, 
the method of assisting others to help themselves, And why 
is it, that self cultivation, founded on true principles, is so little 
thought of as a subject of study ? .Is it not that there are 
some false maxims prevalent on the subject, harmonizing but 
too well with that love of ease, which is one of the principles 
of the human constitution? Because moral perfection is repre- 
sented, (and most justly,) by the voice of revelation, as a simple 
state of soul, has it not been too hastily assumed that moral 
progress is simple? May it not be, that in saying moral pro- 
gress is the consequence of the directions of conscience, the 
word conscience deceives us, and because it is a single word 
we think it is a simple thing ? 

It is certainly true that moral progress is the consequence of 
the directions of conscience ; but it is an obvious, as well as 
fatal misapprehension, to suppose that moral progress, consid- 
ered relatively to the sophisticated mind, (as it should be in 
order to apply to the case even of the best and most enlighten- 
ed,) is simple. Conscience is not an existence within us, in- 
dependent, simple, absolute. On the contrary, how much is 


* To this work was awarded the honour of being ‘ crowned’ by the French 
Academy,—a distinction annually conferred on one or two works, deemed the 
most useful that have been published during the year. 
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included in that word conscience ! how different are the ideas 
it conveys to different individuals! how different to the same 
individual, at different stages of character,—even supposing 
him at all times to have been most deeply penetrated with the 
love of goodness and virtue ! 

Were conscience really the ‘ voice of God,’ independent, 
absolute, and pure, it would never lead to what is wrong ; and 
yet, even in the popular view of conscience, it is not only the 
‘ voice of God,’ but it is, also, very frequently, mistaken, un- 
enlightened. ‘These vague notions are productive of much mis- 
chief : as the ‘ voice of God,’ conscience has been the weapon 
of the presumptuous ; as only mistaken, the refuge of the con- 
victed. Against the erroneous and pernicious associations 
attached to this word, and to a vast many more, employed on 
moral subjects, especially in common conversation, nothing 
will avail, but more precise views of{,moral science generally 
diffused. The subject of M. Degerando’s work touches the 
case in hand. 

Conscience, as the etymology of the word implies, means a 
consciousness of all that is within, of the relation of all the laws 
of the internal world to the accomplishment of destiny, with all 
the relations borne to other beings, and the duties resulting from 
these. When this consciousness is complete, intellectually 
and morally, then the conscience may bea safe guide, may 
stimulate a uniform and sure moral progress, and not fill then. 
Then it will never lead but to right action, and then a mistake 
in practical morals will not be virtually charged on the deity. 
But the principles of conscience are all which we receive 
by inheritance from our Creator. It must grow enlightened, 
and it will do so only in proportion as we pursue general self 
cultivation, founded on an analysis of the intellectual and moral 
powers,—the true philosophy of the mind. 

It may be said, that if this is the case, then no man can keep 
the path of rectitude, for none know all that is to be known of 
the mind, all the relations of its faculties to each other, and all 
their bearings. And, absolutely speaking, even the best men 
have never kept the path of highest rectitude : it is true they have 
approached more or less near to keeping it; they have ac- 
quired more or less soundness of conscience ; and, as to the 
failures, in the counsels of a Father’s love, there is a coun- 
terbalance to all necessary deficiencies,—pardon—the grand, 
and characteristic feature of revealed religion. 
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It was, perhaps, because the parental character of God, and 
the doctrine of pardon, had not been revealed to the sublime 
sages of Greece, that, in their speculations, they aimed to find 
the ‘swnamum bonum’ of human destiny, even among the dis- 
turbing forces of this lower world. They reasoned justly from 
their data. They looked upon nature, and saw that every in- 
dividual of material creation, carries within itself the law of its 
own being, and might attain the height of its nature ; and con- 
sequently they supposed the directing power within man, to be 
something absolute. But although man was evidently superior 
in some points, still it was not possible for the consciously err- 
ing to dare the thought that human nature was too high to 
come under any of the analogies of things material ; that man, 
alone, was in his Father’s house ; that material nature was his 
plaything and servant ; that the Father has many mansions ; 
and that what seems necessary evil, when the fragment of our 
being is looked on, which we call human life, may be found 
the condition of moral freedom, when the whole is taken into 
view. The ancient philosophers, therefore, could only save 
themselves from the evident contradiction of ascribing injus- 
tice to the supreme Being, by shutting their eyes on certain 
facts concerning human nature, and in some instances, calling 
evil, good. It is from them that has been derived the doctrine 
of an unerring guide in the mind, absolutely independent of all 
its other faculties, rather than the result of their united action, 
the ‘ slow product of laborious years.’ 

But this error, so natural—let me add, so sublime in them, 
has remained as a clog upon us, who have no reason to shrink 
from looking our infirmities in the face ; since the ‘spirit of 
truth ’ has come from our Father, to free us from ‘ the bondage 
of fear.’ Why should children not examine their patrimony ? 
Why not look upon all its fearful dangers ? Why not acknowl- 
edge all its most perplexing facts? It is only thus that we can 
be enlightened ; and could we but attain a truly enlightened 
conscience, which must be the result of self cultivation on right 
principles, we should not find it, like the popular conscience, 
degrading the beings whom it professes to guide, supplying 
excuses to the erring, and arrogance to the bigoted. There 
would still be left enough in the doctrines which lead to a 
Father, and the consciousness of pardon, to give sweet confi- 
dence to virtue ; while the beauty of contrition, that ‘ fears to 
have offended,’ would spring out of this view of conscience, 
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and almost consecrate, (but still not confound with virtues,) the 
very infirmities of the sincere. 

To those who seek the true principles of self cultivation, M. 
Degerando has given a valuable assistance in the work now 
before us.. In his first chapter he states his subject ; and as it 
forms a synopsis of the work, we will give it entire, and leave 
to another opportunity some remarks we have to offer on his 
peculiar views. 


‘The great work of man’s education commences under the 
most sacred and benignant auspices. Providence seems to 
have taken it upon itself, by confiding it to the heart of a moth- 
er : it is the gift of watchfulness and love. 

Let infancy rejoice at its weakness and feebleness, since 
they obtain for it the happiness of being under such tender and 
faithful protection in childhood ! Many individuals have hardly 
any other education than the maternal ; it continues a long 
while in many, by means of the salutary and profound influ- 
ence which a virtuous mother exerts over her children, and 
which is more powerful than any other. Blessed are the moth- 
ers who really understand this noble prerogative with which 
they are invested! Happy the children who are allowed long 
to reap the benefits of it! All ages might find in this educa- 
tion of the cradle a model and asubject of study, for the direc- 
tions they need, and yet do we think of studying it? The 
pupil learns the use of his senses, and the exercise of his 
faculties: he is taught also the use of two things which will 
help him to learn all others: he acquires language, and he 
learns how to love. Afterward comes, under the direction of 
tutors, that artificial education which should be the continua- 
tion of the preceding ; but which seldom preserves its spirit. 
With the direct instructions of masters are mingled others less 
perceptible, yet more powerful, perhaps, and more lasting, such 
as those which the youth receives from his ever increasing in- 
tercourse with others, particularly his companions, and such as 
he receives from circumstances. This second education is so 
much the more profitable, as it trains the pupil to act for him- 
self, and thus favours the progressive development of the gifts 
that he has received from nature. So far as it prepares him 
to study and improve, it educates him ; but it does not give him 
science and virtue ; it only puts him in a situation to discover the 
one, and to love the other. It then calls for his own coopera- 
tion, which becomes more important from day to day, in pro- 
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portion as his strength increases, and his experience is enlarged. 
At last tutors retire ; and in the eyes of superficial men, the 
whole education seems finished. Yet the means alone are 
changed ; and, under its new form, it acquires peculiar impor- 
tance and usefulness, at this third period. ‘To external suc- 
ceeds spontaneous education ; or, rather the internal education, 
which, secretly, having seconded, more or less, the education 
received from without, renders it efficacious, and remains to 
influence the rest of life. This free activity, which till now 
has cooperated with the instruction of masters, left henceforth 
to itself, invokes and acknowledges a new guide, reflection. 
Doubtless the young man, when he enters upon the world, 
may abandon himself to the empire of circumstances and of 
his. passions, and trust to the habits he has formed ; then the 
career of perfection will already be closed upon him, he will 
not have attained its end ; but unfortunately for himself he will 
have prematurely prescribed himself a boundary ; he will have 
resigned the prerogatives of youth ; he will only perceive its 
extravagancies, delivered up as he is to disturbing forces, 
whose effects he cannot discern, and whose influence he can- 
not regulate. Then may a sincere and friendly voice arrest 
him a moment from the vortex which would hurry him away, 
warn him of his error, make him understand that he is respon- 
sible for his future happiness, that great duties spring from the 
liberty he possesses, and teach him the importance of that de- 
cisive epoch upon which his destiny depends! If, at this era, 
when he becomes the arbiter of his own fate, he throws a 
searching glance into himself, what an unexpected view 
opens before him! Under what a new aspect life appears, 
which till then he had hardly experienced ! He stops, 
he hesitates ;—astonished, he interrogates the universe, his 
destiny, and himself. A thousand mysteries appear to him 
which agitate and terrify him: nevertheless he desires to sound 
their depths. The more extensive the circle of the ideas he 
had acquired, the more multiplied are the problems he has to 
solve. At the same time, he feels the necessity of some sure 
foundations which may support his reason. The more honest 
his heart is, the more deeply he feels the need of being con- 
vinced of the precepts which are to preside over his conduct 
and secure his happiness. Among the questions that arise out 
of this last order of investigations, there are none more natural 
or important than these: ‘“‘ For what end was I placed upon 
earth ? What are the means I possess for reaching that end ? 
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What method must I pursue to accomplish it ?”’ In this career, 
upon which he eagerly enters with conscious strength, but 
which as yet is concealed from his eyes by a cloud, he seeks 
what he may hope for, he inquires what use he is to make of 
the activity which consumes him. Then may the example of 
a good father be to him an instructive book ! or let the young 
man obtain an experienced friend, who, without giving him 
precepts, may receive his confidence, have communion with 
his heart, and lend support to his rectitude ! 

The happy moment from childhood to youth is the time to 
lay the foundation and understand the system of spontaneous 
education ; but it merely begins self cultivation, which must 
continue to the last hour of our existence. ‘“ The life of man 
is in reality but one continued education, whose end is perfec- 
tion,” is a fundamental truth which solves all the problems 
that agitate the youthful heart, and trouble growing reason,—a 
truth which rectifies and regulates every thing in our earthly 
career! ‘This is the answer he sought! it explains his doubts 
and agitations, while it satisfies him. Man is not only called 
to govern himself, but to provide for the time to come. Each 
of his actions exerts an inevitable influence over those which 
follow. Every step carries him forward a degree in his career. 
He must be enlightened by experience, and strengthened by 
exercise. ‘There are some men, who, ina moral point of view, 
do not really become great till their maturity. There are some 
who in old age are still youthful in virtue. Every one may 
improve even at these periods of life. There is an education 
as long as there is a future. The moment of commencing the 
race of perfection is alone fixed ; its goal is not fixed. There 
are some individuals whose best days are their last. Far be 
from us, however, that presumptuous delusion which would 
conceal our weakness, and lead us to place too much confi- 
dence in the success of our efforts! The habitual trial that 
we make of our strength, will soon convince us of our error. 
But this very trial will be a light to guide us out of our pre- 
sumption, and give us-more prudence. Besides, who knows 
what a sincere and enlightened will may bring forth from the 
least favoured beings, if it be exercised with firmness and in- 
defatigible perseverance ? It is astonishing to see how regu- 
lar and continued activity in simple mechanical labours, will 
produce effects that seemed quite impossible ; we pause with 
just surprise before that kind of chef d’euvre, as it is called, 
which is nothing but the proof of unwearied industry. How 
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much more real would be the masterpieces, produced by him, 
who would apply the same regularity and faithfulness to his 
moral exertions! If we should always ask ourselves before 
acting, what it is best to do, and if we always did as well as we 
could, would there be any limit to our capacities ? Every new 
day, bearing in its bosom an unknown future is a true creation 
of providence ; why should not we also render it new by its 
fruitfulness ? How many times a single day has changed the 
destiny of nations! How many great thoughts and noble reso- 
lutions even a single hour has brought forth! From the soil 
which we tread under our feet in our blind course, another 
would produce the creations of genius and virtue. One man 
whose character inspires us with just admiration, perhaps would 
not have deserved our esteem, had he not made more effort than 
we dare attempt: another, whose degradation afflicts us, only ne- 
glects himself, and resigns the power he possessed of doing 
good. Even when a man has fallen into the mire of vice, he 
can, by a generous resolution, again recover the dignity of his 
being. There are unknown powers in each of us, which repose 
in a kind of sleep, whose existence we do not suspect : some 
unexpected circumstance, a great misfortune, a deep affection, 
a great example, perhaps a great fault, or an hour of medita- 
tion, will suddenly reveal to us the mystery. We are then 
surprised to discover to what a height we were permitted to 
aspire. A new world seems to be unveiled to us in the depth 
of our hearts. But our attention is soon diverted ; the torrent 
hurries us away ; the veil falls ; the great discovery is forgot- 
ten ; we remember it only as the illusion of the moment, per- 
haps as a regret that may embitter our life. Oh! would that 
we followed this sacred inspiration! It might possibly decide 
the character of our whole existence. 

The most finished education, given by the most capable mas- 
ters, very often produces indifferent effects. Self education 
alone raises men above the vulgar: the character of great 
men is always partly their own work. When we speak of the 
vulgar, we do not mean the obscure ; we hope to be better un- 
derstood : by vulgarity, we mean lowness of character and 
sentiment, in a moral point of view. Moral perfection, (and 
this is a fundamental remark,) consists not in producing extra- 
ordinary men ; most of these men acquire their prerogative by 
sacrificing some condition that is essential to improvement or 
happiness. Much less do we pretend to require men of moral 
elevation to seek an eminent situation inthe world, from whose 
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height they might attract attention, and exert a powerful influ- 
ence. True perfection is that which may be found in connex- 
ion with the condition and destiny of every one ; and conse- 
quently, for men in general, it is what suits the most ordinary 
occasions. It consists in a complete and harmonious combina- 
tion of the intellectual and moral faculties, either with them- 
selves or with the circumstances in which each is placed ; and 
for this reason, it often strikes the spectator less ; it does not 
excite his surprise : every thing appears simple, because every 
thing is ordered. It may then be said that this perfection is, in 
part, relative ; it is but conformity to the vocation to which we 
are called. There is a moral grandeur in every condition, 
whose value is increased by obscurity ; and whose highest 
degree dwells with the virtues that are least worldly : as there 
is often a littleness in situations which men consider most el- 
evated, that makes the external glory and favours of fortune 
still more apparent. The perfection of one’s self, so far from 
being a prerogative exclusively reserved to some, is a career 
which is open to all,—open to the humble and unnoticed, in 
preference perhaps to him who is distinguished. We do not 
attain it by going out of our station ; but by conforming to it ; 
and the less aid and the more obstacles we meet with, so much 
the more real merit we obtain. O ye, whoever ye may be, 
who precede us, leaving us the inheritance of your noble ex- 
amples, ye who walk in our presence with a firm and secure 
step in the path of goodness, while we languish in an effeminate 
and idle existence, why should we not be called to follow you ? 
Is the description of your lives only to charm our idle mo- 
ments, to produce effect upon our dramatic scene, or to draw 
forth empty praises ? Endowed with the same nature as your- 
selves, called to the same ends, creatures of the same God, 
why should we not aspire to share your destiny ? Why should 
we not ask what we may be, and why should we not attempt 
to realize it ? 

Man has unfortunately the faculty of deteriorating as well 
asof advancing. Placed between an ascending ladder and an 
abyss, it depends upon himself whether he mount the one, or 
be more or less drawn towards the other. Now the means of 
attaining perfection, are the same as those which prevent or 
raise us from degradation. Even those, then, who, preposses- 
sed with gloomy opinions, discouraged about human destiny, 
and doubting the power of virtue, would accuse us of yielding 
to seducing illusions when we adopt the view of infinite per- 
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fectibility, will find principles of action whose usefulness they 
cannot dispute in the sentiments we present to their medita- 
tions ; and self education will seem to them also the only 
method of preserving the gifts our nature has received from 
providence. 

Hitherto, in considering human life as a great and continual 
education, we have concentrated our attention upon the course 
of this life merely. The thought acquires new grandeur and 
dignity, if, looking upon the destiny of man in its full extent, 
and from a more elevated point of view, we glance over that 
unlimited future, which philosophy promises, nature reveals, 
and religion warrants. 

This very faculty of a progressive, continuous, and infinite 
perfection, furnishes an argument as powerful as it is legiti- 
mate, in favour of a future to which it refers, and of which it 
is the herald. These are the two terms of a magnificent rela- 
tion. Since man may always improve, there is always a high- 
er existence that awaits him ; since he has the expectation of 
a higher existence, he must continually improve. The virtues 
acquired in old age are the germ of a second youth ; they are 
like those flowers, preluding a new spring, which are found un- 
der transient frosts. ‘The more we reflect upon the numerous 
mysteries which constitute our temporal existence, the more 
plainly do we see that they are evidences which prove this life 
to be a preparatory state, and therefore it is a long and painful 
trial to most men. This trial is a pledge. Education is so 
much the more laborious, as it should be more useful and ef- 
fective. If we bestow so much care upon that whose fruits 
will only last a few years, and may wither by early death ; 
what attention, what efforts should we not lavish upon that 
whose fruits will endure eternally ? 

Children of earth, we make immense provision for a short 
and uncertain voyage ; children of heaven, how much more 
should we provide for the abode of immortality ! What value, 
in this view, does the period of maturity acquire, too often con- 
sidered as a period of enjoyment,—an enjoyment how unsatis- 
factory ! and even the period of old age,—thought to be only 
a time of repose—a repose how troubled! They have been 
judged only in their relation to the past ; but when considered 
in relation to a future development, they become more fruitful 
continually ; the evening which closes the day, preludes the 
morrow. 
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Philosophers have justly remarked that the only real instruc- 
tion is that which the pupil draws from his own resources ; that 
true education is not that which transfers opinions already 
formed, but that which renders us capable of forming good 
opinions ourselves. What they have said in this respect of in- 
tellectual faculties, is equally applicable to moral faculties ; 
as there is an auto didactic culture for the intellect, so there is 
a spontaneous cultivation for the soul, upon which all real pro- 
gress in excellence depends. We observe with eager curiosity 
the proceedings of those ingenious and various arts which 
supply our material wants. Should we be indifferent to the 
secret process of that wonderful art which creates truly dis- 
tinguished men, performs the mighty work of happiness and 
virtue, and clothes the world with its most beautiful decoration, 
by elevating human nature to its highest dignity ? We must 
penetrate the secret mind of the good ; they must become our 
study ; that we may learn if our principles have been proved 
by them in their actual experience ; and while we feel that we 
have employed all our efforts in deriving knowledge from them, 
may we proye ourselves worthy of being their interpreter and 
organ ! 

If this art, which is the first, on account of its generality as 
well as its importance, can be really reduced to practical 
rules, these rules ought to be within reach of every one, as 
they are designed for every one’s use. Therefore they ought 
not to be merely adapted to those privileged beings, whom na- 
ture has endowed with eminent faculties, and who have little 
need of directions, which they find in their own inspirations ; 
they ought to be accommodated to common weakness ; they 
ought to enlighten the first steps, (which are often the most 
difficult,) of those who undertake their own improvement. 
They should also rest essentially upon facts which belong to 
universal experience. ‘They must consequently be founded 
upon familiar truths. Far from rejecting familiar truths, as 
generally known, we should rejoice to find them received and 
approved by all. If each one appoint himself a judge of them, 
he will be so much the better able to prove their truth and ap- 
ply them to himself. It is a noble prerogative of moral truths 
that they are founded upon general consent, and are, as it 
were, the conscience of the human race. Let us beware of 
divesting them of this prerogative ; they would become less 
sublime and less useful, by ceasing to be general. Besides, 
these rules should agree with diversity of opinions, at least so 
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far as these opinions accord with the interests of virtue ; they 
should be as free as possible from all systematic theory ; not, 
that the beautiful and lofty speculations which embrace both the 
principles of duty and the cause of moral approbation, may not 
be one of the most important subjects for meditation ; but by 
uniting this order of speculations with the precepts of an en- 
tirely practical art, we run the risk of compromising the latter, 
in the eyes of those who may not have leisure or courage to 
judge of such controversies. And farther, according to the 
opinion of those who have most thoroughly examined them, 
such is happily the result to which we are led by the compara- 
tive examination of different theoretical systems, that the 
counsels of wisdom, inspired by rectitude of heart, are con- 
firmed, The authors of these systems, after having differed in 
speculative considerations, arrive nearly at the same practical 
results, with this single difference, that the scale of virtues and 
motives is different. We are perhaps authorized to conclude, 
therefore, that the truest and best of all systems is that, which 
without excluding any, acknowledges in each something useful, 
wisely combines them, or censures whatever is incomplete, de- 
fective, or exclusive, in either. 

There are, however, certain fundamental points which it is 
necessary to establish, or rather to remember, so as to place 
them beyond dispute. In the study of the phenomena of moral 
life, of the development it admits of, and of the means proper 
to hasten it, it is well to understand the conditions upon which 
it exists, and the elements of which it is composed, so as to 
decide upon what it is capable of becoming. Moral life has 
not less reality than the life we call physical, and it has a vast 
preeminence. Its reality is even known with greater certainty ; 
we know physical life merely from its effects, as we know 
bodies merely by their surfaces. But we know moral life by 
the testimony of our inward conscience ; it is given us to search 
the depths of our hearts, In scenes of moral life, the soul is 
at once actor and witness. It is this history of the internal 
man which is to serve as a prelude to self education, because 
it teaches both what the materials are upon which this labour 
is spent, and what instruments are used : it will be drawn from 
internal experience, more sure than the experience of the ex- 
ternal senses, since it is founded upon immediate intuition ; 
although it may be more delicate and difficult, because it em- 
ploys no aid but reflection,—a slow faculty, and restrained by 
a thousand obstacles, in its earthly flight. This short summary 
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constitutes the first book of the treatise we have endeavoured 
to sketch. 

This preliminary study will lead us to perceive, that if our 
inclinations and actions are the general subject which moral 
perfection embraces, its two principal springs are love of good- 
ness and self government, two powers that make up the whole 
moral man ; one determining purity of motive, and resting up- 
on disinterestedness as its essential condition ; the other ren- 
dering us capable of acting from the best motives, and taking 
for granted that man not only has power, but authority over 
himself ; one directs to the end, the other furnishes the 
means. 

This being granted, we shall first examine how, from the 
exercise of these two great powers, results all the good there 
is in us, and how the degree of their application is the measure 
of the merit and demerit of human actions ; and how it is the 
measure of the estimation granted them by the judgment of the 
wise. We shall at first see them act separately and by turns, 
in so far as they can be separated ; afterwards we shall see 
them unite and combine ; for it is upon their association and 
their perfect harmony alone, that all moral perfection depends. 
Finally, we shall inquire in the third and last book, what is the 
most suitable method of cultivating these two great powers, to 
give them the highest degree of energy of which they are sus- 
ceptible, and to preserve that harmony between them which is 
equally necessary to both. Thus will be completed the views 
we wish to offer upon self education, views which indeed em- 
brace but a small portion of this important subject. 

We shall thus be naturally led to seek some remedies for 
the principal moral diseases that afflict humanity, and particu- 
larly, perhaps, in our age ; one disease is that egotism which 
isolates men, rendering them strangers to one another, loosen- 
ing or destroying all the bonds of affection, and concentrating 
individual exertion into a search after pleasures ; another is 
that weakness of character which makes men slaves to blind 
imitation or to their own inclinations. Happy will it be, if, at 
an epoch when so many circumstances seem to call society to 
deep morality and solemn destinies, when the dignity of human 
nature seems to be better understood, we lend our feeble aid 
to heighten this dignity, and keep alive the sacred flame of 
noble and generous affections !’ 
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Ant. l11.—Historical Notice of M. de La Salle, and of the foun- 
dation of the Brethren of the Christian Doctrine.* 


[Translated from the French Journal of Education. ] 


WHENEVER attention is drawn towards a new institution, 
some voices are raised in its defence, and others oppose and 
find fault with it, either through ignorance, or from the com- 
mon fear which innovation of whatever kind generally inspires. 
A benevolent society, influenced by the purest motives, was 
formed with the design of increasing and improving upon the 
good that others had done before it ; but immediately its ob- 
ject was supposed to be the destruction of existing institutions, 
that new systems might be substituted in their stead, establish- 
ed upon secret foundations, and having a tendency to subvert 
received principles, Yet several names of authority were 
given as a pledge to public opinion, ard should have prevented 
these unjust imputations. So far from wishing to destroy any- 
thing, this society offers to those who have taken upon them- 
selves the honorable task of doing good, the possibility and 
means of extending their benefits to a greater number of the 
indigent, who all have equal claims upon benevolence. Per- 
haps some remarks on the foundation of these invaluable 
‘christian schools,’ which have rendered such important ser- 
vices, and whose usefulness, we hope, will continually increase, 
may not be read without interest, in a work published under 
the direction of the Society for Elementary Instruction. By 
reflecting how many obstacles the founder of these schools 
met with in the execution of his pious design, the friends of 
the new method will acknowledge, that good institutions, like 
truth, always encounter opposition and detraction ; but, with 
the help of time and of facts, triumph, at last, over the ineffec- 
tual efforts of ignorance and prejudice. 

Jean Baptiste de La Salle, son of a counsellor of the ‘ pre- 
sidial’ court at Rheims, was born in this city, on the 30th of 
April, 1651. Educated in pious sentiments, he was distinguish- 
ed, from his earliest infancy, by his religious zeal, and a marked 
predilection for sacred things. As he grew older, these inclina- 
tions became stronger. Insensible to the pleasures of the world, 
he was never happy unless in the service of God, and in the 
exercises of worship. As soon as he arrived at years of dis- 


* See American Journal of Education, Vol. III. p. 123. 
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cretion, his vocation was decided upon, and he devoted him- 
self to the church. 

M. Roland, prebendary of the cathedral of Rheims, was his 
preceptor. A good man, and an ardent and enlightened phi- 
lanthropist, M. Roland felt the necessity of preserving unfor- 
tunate youth from corruption and ignorance. With infinite 
trouble, he succeeded in establishing a community of instruc- 
tresses, whom he destined to be the apostles of this holy work. 
Death prevented the execution of his charitable project, and 
the man of God, when quitting the world, bequeathed to his 
disciple the accomplishment of his apostolic purposes. 

M. de La Salle soon felt the weight of the burthen he had 
taken upon himself, when he saw the innumerable troubles and 
difficulties and obstacles that arose in opposition to the pro- 
gress of the new institution, But he found in his religious zeal, 
in his love for the unfortunate, and in the remembrance of his 
virtuous preceptor, a courage and strength of soul, that enabled 
him to surmount them all. Three things were requisite to se- 
cure the existence and extension of the association,—the ap- 
probation of the city, and of the archbishop, with letters 
patent. 

It was only by unwearied exertions, solicitations, and elo- 
quent petitions, that the worthy prebendary succeeded in ob- 
taining them, and in conquering all the prejudices that assailed 
him, Ina short time, the institution grew, and was firmly es- 
tablished ; and he thus happily finished the work that was begun 
by his predecessor. 

M. de La Salle had, at this time, neither the design nor the 
wish to establish ‘christian schools’ for boys. He had 
thought, more than once, of the necessity of founding establish- 
ments of the kind ; but he saw so many difficulties in the way, 
after those he had met with in the establishment which we have 
just mentioned, that the thing appeared hardly possible. A 
particular circumstance enlightened his zeal, and gave him 
courage to attempt the enterprise. 

An extraordinary woman, the wife of M. de Maillefer, master 
of accounts at Rouen, after passing a part of her youth in the 
midst of a brilliant world, and in the bosom of pleasure, fell 
suddenly into an excess of devotion, which formed a striking 
contrast with her former life. The extravagance of her peni- 
tence, and the strange ways in which she expressed it, made 
her, for a long while, appear mad ; but, at last, those who had 
laughed at her conversion, began to think her asaint. Madame 
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de Maillefer had great confidence in M. Roland. She had 
often conversed with him upon the necessity of establishing 
free schools for boys, like those which already existed for girls. 
The death of the prebendary made her neglect the project for 
some time ; but she never abandoned it: Madame de Maille- 
fer was born at Rheims, and she desired to procure this precious 
benefit for her native city first. When M. Roland died, the 
pious lady sought for some one who might take his place to 
execute her design, and at last she thought of M. Adrien Niel, 
a native of Laon, a man about fifty five years old. This skilful 
and insinuating man, possessed all the qualities requisite for 
such a difficult undertaking, in which there would probably be 
so many perplexities to encounter. He was besides very well 
acquainted with the object of his mission, and had already kept 
school at Rouen. Madame de Maillefer settled a pension of 
an hundred crowns upon him, to provide for his subsistence 
and that of a little boy, fourteen years of age, who accompan- 
ied him. With this security, M. Niel set out for Rheims, sup- 
plied with letters to the Superior of the Sisters of L’ Enfant 
Jésus, and to M. de La Salle, who was a relation of Madame 
de Maillefer. When he arrived at the place of the community 
of instructresses, he found M. de La Salle there, gave him the 
letter from his relation, and told him the motive of his journey. 
This letter and this conversation, awakened all the ideas of 
the young prebendary. He felt the importance of this work 
more than ever ; and he decided upon a plan to secure its suc- 
cess, notwithstanding all the obstacles he was aware he should 
encounter. 

He at first offered his house to M. Niel, that he might con- 
ceal his designs more effectually, and shield them more secure- 
ly from malevolence.* He then disclosed himself to the curate 
of St. Maurice, M. Dorigny, whose zeal and humanity he 
knew; and this worthy pastor consented to lend his name to 
the school which was established in his parish. This was the 
surest precaution to oppose an insurmountable barrier to the 
efforts of ignorance and prejudice. It was not, however, with- 
out trouble, that they succeeded in conquering them ; but the 
curate, having a right to instruct his parishioners, no one could 
prevent the establishment of a school that was formed under 
his auspices. Thus, notwithstanding all difficulties, the first free 
‘ christian school’ was opened and governed by M. Niel, 1679. 


“The opposition encountered by this undertaking originated in the fears 
and suspicions of the priesthood. 
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M. de La Salle, satisfied with this happy success, thought 
for a moment that he had finished his mission ; but he was 
called to accomplish a greater work. M. Niel was enterpris- 
ing and full of plans ; his active and industrious zeal was well 
adapted to stir up the wiser and more prudent mind of M. de 
La Salle. It was then the director of the first school, who, 
without thinking of it, gave rise to the institution of the ‘ breth- 
ren of the christian doctrine,’ founded by M. de La Salle ; and 
this was the occasion of it. 

Madame de Croyéres, a widow, rich and without children, 
animated with the true spirit of charity and benevolence, de- 
sired to establish a free school for boys in the parish of Saint 
Jacques, at Rheims. M. Niel, informed of this design, hast- 
ened to the lady, accelerated by his insinuating arguments the 
accomplishment of a project that was so conformable to those 
he had in view himself, and engaged this lady to confer upon 
it with M. de La Salle, whom he named to her as the protector 
and promoter of these establishments in the gity. Madame de 
Croyéres saw the prebendary, and made an agreement with 
him to secure a fund of five hundred livres of annual revenue, 
for the support of the new institution. The school in the par- 
ish of Saint Jacques was consequently opened without any ob- 
stacle, in the same year, 1679, in the month of September. 
The number of children increased with incredible rapidity, 
and it was also necessary to increase the number of masters. 
There were five with the curate of Saint Maurice, and M. de 
La Salle was charged with their payment and support. Several 
inconveniences soon arose from the increase of masters, who 
were subjected to no rule. Having no guide but their own 
will, there was no uniformity in their management, each one 
taught in his own way, and the result was a sad. confusion in 
the methods of instruction. M. Niel, on the other hand, car- 
ried away by his zeal, and breathing only for the establishment 
of new schools, was necessarily often absent, which was very 
prejudicial to the superintending care with which he alone was 
charged. ‘This active and restless man was very unfit to direct 
a community. M. de La Salle then felt the necessity of de- 
voting himseif to this laborious management. He had already 
thought of it several times ; but he felt so great a repugnance 
to it, that he had always repulsed the idea. Let it be consid- 
ered how much virtue it required in a head of a family, a good 
parent and friend, and in a man accustomed to the convenien- 
ces and charms of life, to resign himself to share his house and 
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table, and to live, indeed, far from all his kindred, with unpol- 
ished and uncultivated men, without conversation, and without 
society! Let it be considered what courage it required to 
make the sacrifice of his dearest affections, to resolve to sepa- 
rate from his three brothers, with whom he had always lived, 
to rise above the opinion of the world, and the calumny of which 
he was soon to be the object! Religion and love of humanity 
could alone render a man capable of consummating such sac- 
rifices and braving such contempt. Wisdom, and a prudent 
fear of undertaking a task beyond his strength, made him hesi- 
tate a long while. A new circumstance, (which will be men- 
tioned hereafter,) made it necessary to sacrifice himself irrevo- 
cably, and at last to put the final seal to his pious and charita- 
ble work. 

M. de La Salle was thus undecided about the course he 
should take to maintain and manage the first establishment of 
the ‘ brethren of the christian doctrine.’ He had brought them 
near him by settling them in a house next his own, and had 
subjected them to some regulations. But he saw with sorrow 
that these regulations were not well observed, and that the fre- 
quent journies of M. Niel interfered with the discharge of his 
duties as superintendent. 

M. de La Salle felt the necessity of being nearer still to 
the brethren, and of living incommon with them, so as to make 
sure the foundations of his invaluable institution, by directing 
it himself ; but his whole nature revolted from the idea of so 
painful a sacrifice. A particular circumstance put an end to 
his hard struggle, and triumphed over his repugnance. 

The mayor and aldermen of the city of Guise, hearing of the 
success of the free schools at Rheims, requested M. Niel to 
establish one in their city. This proposition was so conform- 
able to M. Niel’s inclinations, that he accepted it with trans- 
port, and without considering the inconveniences attending it. 
M. de La Salle in vain represented to him that the time had 
not yet come to extend the benefits of the institution ; that by 
leaving the nucleus of the society which existed at Rheims, to 
go after new establishments, he might forever ruin an enter- 
prise so happily begun. But the ardent M. Niel listened to 
nothing ; he set out on his new mission; and his departure 
obliged M. de La Salle to resolve to send for the schoolmas- 
ters to take their meals with him. 

From that moment, the prebendary began to watch with his 
own eyes the execution of his regulations, which he made some- 
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what more strict. When he saw the brethren easily accustom 
themselves to order, under his superintendence, and speedily 
change their management and methods, he concluded that the 
inattention and absence of M. Niel had been the only obstacle 
to this improvement ; and he decided that he would finish the 
work himself, by securing it upon its basis with his own hands. 
In 1681, he determined that the schoolmasters should take up 
their residence in his house. M. Niel, on his return from his 
unsuccessful mission, joined with them, and lived also with 
M. de La Salle. 

It was then that the pious prebendary needed supernatural 
courage to rise above the clamours of the world, and resist the 
reproaches of his family and friends. But he was prepared for 
all. He had considered upon the consequences of his step, and 
when resigning himself to it, he felt within his soul strength 
sufficient to brave all reproach, and support every humiliation. 
The most indecent jests about the kind of people with whom he 
associated, and about the pretended alienation of his mind, fur- 
nished subjects for the conversation of the whole city. He was 
accused of bad intentions and dangerous designs ; for calumny 
always seizes upon the purest and most honourable purposes, 
so as to prevent their success. At last, those who called them- 
selves his friends, were satisfied with pitying him and his 
whims. 

But he had to bear the rudest attacks from his family. All 
his relations forsook him with marks of indignation and con- 
tempt. They had the cruelty to take two of his brothers away 
from him whose youth he had guided. One remained with him, 
notwithstanding all the efforts that were made to force him 
away, and wished to share his pious and charitable labours. 

M. de La Salle deeply felt these wounds ; but he had fore- 
seen every thing, and he was resigned, seeking consolation in 
the thought of the good he was called todo. Having become 
more independent from these very persecutions, he resolved to 
quit his own house and go with the masters to one which he 
hired, at a sufficient distance from the cathedral. This was 
truly the cradle of the institution ; and the house remained in 
possession of the brethren, after the purchase that was made 
of it in 1700, by the liberality of three charitable persons, 

Established in his new dwelling, and enjoying perfect liberty, 
M. de La Salle devoted himself to regulating his little flock, 
and gave it the form of a community. He was not slow to 
perceive, however, that several of his disciples wanted courage 
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to resign themselves to so regular a life, or capacity to accom- 
plish the task imposed upon them. He was therefore obliged 
to dismiss a great number, but their places were soon filled by 
more resigned, more devoted, and more capable persons. It 
was not till then, that is towards the end of the year 1681, that 
the institution could be considered as organized. ‘Thus renew- 
ed, and directed by all the wisdom of the virtuous prebendary, 
it grew rapidly, and improved every day, so that great hopes 
were conceived of it. After being an object of contempt ~ 
and disdain, the establishment and its founder acquired great 
reputation, and attracted the attention of all the cities in the 
kingdom. So true it is that good institutions triumph at last 
over the efforts of malevolence and prejudice. What a noble 
recompence, after such great sacrifices ! What a noble recom- 
pence for the worthy founder to have several cities ask him for 
masters to establish schools in them! In less than two years, 
schools were formed, by missionaries from the original estab- 
lishment, at Rethel, Guise, and Laon. Yet M. de La Salle 
was extremely circumspect and prudent in replying to the many 
demands he received. He felt how many disadvantages there 
would be in sending people who were unqualified ; and he was 
very careful in the choice he made of the masters who went 
from the community. 

Notwithstanding so much precaution and wisdom, such hap- 
py success was not obtained without obstacles and opposition ; 
but the cause of humanity always triumphed. M. de La Salle, 
not satisfied with the sacrifices he had already made, wished to 
give his disciples an example of that humility which was so 
necessary in the exercise of their pious and difficult office. He 
parted with his prebend, sold his estate, and distributed the 
profits to the poor ; descended to the poverty of his disciples, 
and joined with them in all their privations. This was but little : 
he laid down his authority, stooped from the rank of superior, 
and obliged his disciples to choose another in his stead. But 
it was not without great difficulty that he succeeded in making 
them consent to this change. All his eloquence, and even a 
little address were required to induce them to determine upon 
it. But if self love commonly employs so much art to deceive, 
humility is sometimes not less ingenious to attain its ends. He 
succeeded in his design ; and brother Henri L’ Heureux was 
chosen to fill his place. 

Having descended to an inferior rank in a society whose 
founder and father he had been, M. de La Salle, became an 
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example of submission, humility, and sublime virtue. But this 
action drew upon him the sarcasms of the world and even of 
the clergy, who, shocked with the subordination of a priest in 
the presence of mere brethren, required him to resume his rank, 
which he was obliged to do, to the great joy of brother L’ Heu- 
reux. 

It was about this time, that M. de La Salle conceived the 
idea of establishing a seminary for children who were destined 
* to enter into the community of the brethren. A little while 
after, he made a journey to Paris ; and the good he was tempt- 
ed to do there, drew new persecutions upon him. Having 
sought to introduce a little more regularity into the schools of 
Saint Sulpice, he became an object of hatred to their superin- 
tendent. Exposed to the most odious calumny from that sus- 
picious man, he came near being sent back to Rheims with his 
brethren. But he, always undisturbed in the midst of such 
storms, sustained and guided by the love of goodness, succeed- 
ed in opening the eyes of the curate of this parish, and in de- 
stroying the dangerous effects of calumny. He even obtained 
permission to establish new schools in the parish; and this 
was another cause of trouble. The schoolmasters regarded 
him as a man who had come to complete their ruin, and sued 
him at law. But his zeal and courage enabled him to rise 
triumphant above this unjust and shameful persecution. 

Thus, till his death, he had all kinds of obstacles to struggle 
against, in the execution of his charitable work. 

Continually employed in confirming his institution, enlight- 
ening authority, securing particular interests, opposing purity 
of intention to calumny, elevation io contempt, and light to 
prejudice, his whole life was devoted to make sure the success 
of an establishment which has since had such happy results and 
extensive influence. We will not follow him farther in his 
apostolical career. We only wished to make the principal 
circumstances known, which brought about the creation of an 
order to which society is under such obligations. All we could 
say upon the further progress of this religious association, would 
add no interest to the history of its foundation. We send those 
of our readers who desire to have more circumstantial details 
upon this subject, to the source whence we drew those we 
now offer them. 


It was just to pay a tribute of praise to this respectable so- 
ciety, and to point out the name of its virtuous founder to public 
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gratitude. And where could this homage, rendered to the vir- 
tue and philanthropy of this hero of humanity, be more properly 
placed, than in a work designed to make public the labours 
whose design is to perfect and improve the important work of 
education ? 


Arr. [V.—Education of the Female Sex.—Self Observation. 


[Resumed from last No.]} 


Ir the characters of young women were formed on the chris- 
tian model, if their minds were enlightened on the important 
subject of self control, if their piety induced habits of self ex- 
amination, and religious principle imposed due restraints on 
the language and conduct ;—in short, if they zealously and 
habitually sought to bring the temper and feelings into order 
and proper subjection, and tasked themselves to the daily and 
hourly duty of acting out the beauty and symmetry of the 
precepts of our Saviour ; even though they might not extend 
their views so high or so wide in search of duty as to look for- 
ward to the maternal state, and consequently might continue 
ignorant and prejudiced on the subject of infant education ; 
yet the evils caused by these deficiencies would be greatly 
mitigated, and counteracted, if not subdued. Passion would 
not then, as is too often the case, impel to a revengeful inflic- 
tion of chastisement, even if prejudice should persuade them 
that chastisement was necessary: it would be done by such 
persons temperately ; and the pain it would give the parent, 
would be evident to the child, and take from it half its agony 
and all its anger, from the conviction that would be produced 
of the punishment being inflicted from a sense of duty, and not 
from inclination, Impatience would not induce such persons, 
to snatch in haste and violence from the infant, what was 
deemed hurtful, or too precious to be handled; nor would 
angry vehemence be manifested on every trivial instance of 
disobedience, though ignorance of the true methods of mental 
development might cause a failure in regularly conducting it. 
In a word, that gentleness, patience, forbearance, kindness, 
generosity, sincerity, order, and indeed every christian quality 
which should be inculcated by example as well as precept, be- 
ing in constant exercise, half the business of infant education, 
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and the best half, too, would be performed without any philoso- 
phy about the matter, but merely in uniformly acting on es- 
tablished principles of personal duty. When we consider that 
infants and young children are ignorant of every thing, and that 
being so, they naturally believe those older than themselves, 
do always what is right and praiseworthy : it follows of course, 
that they studiously imitate all they see done, and repeat all 
they hear said,—with a very close adherence to the voice and 
manner, and even exciting themselves to feel the passions 
which accompany the actions and language they witness. 

It appears evident, then, that we should say and do, and ex- 
hibit in manner, what we wish to have copied by our chil- 
dren, and enforce the observance of this rule, on those to whom 
we entrust them. And while we instruct them by direct rules 
and precepts, we should deepen the impression on their minds, 
and engrave it on their hearts, by observing in our conduct and 
language, the principles we wish to give them. It is equally 
evident, also, that if what is done and said before the child, is 
always the dictate of right principles and corrected feelings, 
the same effects will follow, in kind, if not in degree, whether 
such words and actions were expressly intended for the 
child’s good, or were the effect of habitual correctness without 
any reference to duty, Thus it not unfrequently happens that 
young mothers of very moderate capacity and limited knowl- 
edge, but naturally of a calm and gentle temperament of mind, 
whose passions are not easily excited, nor violent on any occa- 
sion, by virtue of this native constitution of mind are enabled 
to bring up their little ones, with much less trouble to them- 
selves or their children, than is experienced by many parents 
of much finer intellect, and more ardent desire to conduct the 
education of their children in a perfect manner. This different 
success in family management has been very generally ob- 
served, and also that to excel in the art does not always ac- 
company superiority of mind, or intensity of interest on the 
subject ; and the general conclusion therefore is, that the suc- 
cessful management, and correct government of children, is a 
gift of nature, enjoyed as often by inferior as superior minds ; 
and that if there is no genius for it,—if nature has denied the 
power,—it is in vain to aim at it, But if those instances were 
critically analyzed, I am bold to say, that in every case the 
only genius, or special gift of nature, would be found to con- 
sist in that habitual moderation and gentleness of feeling, that 
inexcitability of the nerves, and steadiness of temper, which 
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some people are blessed with by constitution, and which ai- 
ways having the full use of what reason and experience is pos- 
sessed, and moderating the wishes and expectations respect- 
ing children ; while it tempers the conduct towards them, 
ensures success in the preservation of peace and good order, 
and in promoting domestic happiness. Though the powers of 
mind are circumscribed, and knowledge is not possessed on the 
subject, nor prejudice overcome ; yet the designs of nature 
are not meddled with in the children ; their tempers are not 
irritated, nor the original and individual powers of development 
interrupted or frustrated ; and the result is delightful to the 
feelings, if not entirely satisfactory to the desires, of minds of a 
high order. If the education of children, under such circum- 
stances, is not all that we can wish, at least it is correct as far 
as it goes ; and if they enjoy fine natural powers, it affords them 
the best chance of self improvement. 

It is a mistaken notion that superior talents, or very high 
attainments in knowledge, are requisite to govern and. instruct 
young children successfully and correctly. This persuasion 
induces many to abandon the attempt as unattainable, or to 
give up the object as too laborious. It is an error of timid 
minds—which are perhaps even better endowed in other re- 
spects, than those of many who make greater pretension, and 
feel well qualified for the task ; but whose ignorance and preju- 
dice constantly lead them wrong. 

As we see no animal in creation which is not gifted by God 
with the the skill necessary to rear its young, and to instruct it 
in all its appropriate actions ; so it is believed few human be- 
ings are denied talents sufficient for the purposes of al! needful 
control and tuition of those helpless and devoted creatures 
whom providence throws into our arms for guidance and in- 
struction, as well as for shelter and protection. Let no parent, 
then, be discouraged ; especially let every young mother, 
though timid and solicitous, be enlivened by hope, and strength- 
ened by faith, that she will succeed in her efforts for duty. 
Let every young woman exert her mind and awaken her zeal, 
however humble her talents and confined her previous educa- 
tion may have been, and whatever be her station in life ; still 
let her be encouraged to a devoted study of her own charac- 
ter,—a thorough examination of her temper, and habits of 
thought, and course of conduct, with a pious wish and deter- 
mined prupose, of reforming all she finds wrong, confirming all 


that is right, not alone for her own sake, but also to prepare 
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herself to undertake the management of those immortal beings, 
which it may be the will of Heaven to commit to her care and 
guidance. Let her be assured that early infancy is the period 
when the deepest impressions will be made ; and then will 
those associations be formed, which will render easy or other- 
wise every succeeding step in education. 












Whoever has had the patience to peruse my previous num- 
bers, must before now have formed some conception of my 
idea of the kind of character a woman should possess, in order 
to the proper discharge of her maternal duties. Let the imagi- 
nation for a moment picture a community where the young 
women were thus judiciously prepared to enter the matrimonial 
state ; let the idea of the universal prevalence of correct no- 
tions on the subject of infant management, portray all classes 
of people exhibiting in their domestic establishments that order, 
neatness, regularity, kindness of conduct, gentleness of tone 
and language, that uniform integrity and perfect law of love, 
which it should be the principle and habit of every mother to 
display in her own life, and form in her children ; and where, 
the whole code of christian morality and piety, should be mani- 
fested in humble and unaffected sincerity ; and yet with just 
discernment and wise forbearance, and kind allowance for the 
very imperfect knowledge and thoughtlessness of infant minds ; 
banishing every harsh measure, every irrational expectation, 
and unjust chastisement ; where single and plain, but insinuat- 
ing appeals to the understanding and feelings of children, min- 
gled with explanations of duty, and the reasonableness of obe- 
dience should gradually form habits and principles of virtue ; 
where experience of little errors should be called in aid of 
precept, and example enforce all law ; where liberty should be 
regulated, but not destroyed on one hand, nor usurped on the 
other ; where, in short, all things should be calmly, wisely, and 
kindly conducted. Let all this be contemplated in idea ; and 
then ask, if there can remain a doubt that: such a state of things 
would, for confusion, turmoil, misrule, anarchy and misery in 
domestic life, substitute order, tranquillity, harmony, and hap- 
piness ? Would not the improvement manifested under such 
circumstances in scenes of private life, in due time be extended 
to all departments, even of church and state? Is it possible 
to calculate the valuable results of so beneficial a change in 
domestic arrangements and family government ? 

When reflecting upon such improvements on a large scale, 
so much benefit is perceptible, that we immediately contrast it 
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with the present state of things, perfectly incredulous that we 
can ever arrive at so happy a period. It is a Utopian plan, and 
can never be realized, will be the ready observation of every 
one. That such a universal change for the better can be soon 
accomplished, it is not pretended : all great and thorough al- 
terations must be extremely gradual, But as. nothing is re- 
quired in any individual, more than every individual would be 
entirely competent to perform if properly instructed and dis- 
ciplined in duty, with prejudices, removed and zeal excited, 
and rightly directed ; there is no reason in nature why this de- 
sirable state of things should not become universal ; nor why 
in time less or more distant according to the zeal and energy 
and wise measures used to establish it, the whole community 
should not exhibit so lovely a picture of female influence. It 
is knowledge which is wanted ; but it must be the right kind of 
knowledge ; it must be practical ; it must be the knowledge 
how to do and say the right thing, at the right time, and in the 
right manner,—instructioa from birth to maturity, in the things 
which belong to our peace ; in correct notions of true happi- 
ness, and its real sources. Let these be provided, and the light 
will soon spread, and will not fail to bring forth its own fruits. 
Under such circumstances women might cease to rule so des- 
potically over the passions of men ; they might cease to desire 
to engage in discussions, or influence the decisions of men in 
affairs foreign to their peculiar departments ; they would prob- 
ably rather desire to retire, more than at present, from such 
fields of action, and prefer to confine their operations within the 
circle of their peculiar duties ; yet it cannot be doubted that 
all these important subjects would still partake of the benefit 
of such wise regulations and happy circumstances. Men who 
had been reared by such mothers, who had associated with such 
women, had enjoyed the blessing of such wives,—who had felt 
the delightful influence of such domestic peace and good order, 
—would without doubt, possess minds better qualified for calm 
investigation, rational discussion, and elevated views. Integrity 
and honourable dealing, sincerity and cordial friendship, unaf- 
fected piety and true religion, would increase and prevail, to 
the manifest well being and happiness of society. Thus all 
classes would have reason to rejoice, that at last women had 
attained their true station and just rank in the opinions of men, 
and in the society of which they make a part. Having been 
cruelly degraded in all barbarous states of mankind, debased 
under all heathenish customs and superstitions, unduly and 
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unnaturally exalted in the chivalrous ages of passion ; it re- 
mains for times of rational improvement and plain common 
sense, to place her where God designed her to stand, by the 
side of man as his companion, adviser, and friend. This will 
be effected by providing the means and qualifying her to fill the 
station with dignity, propriety and zeal. 


I shall now close my series of desultory but practical re- 
marks ; to which, if purity of motive, sincerity of profession, 
and earnestness of feeling, can secure attention and induce 
reflection on the subjects noticed, I shall not fail of reaping in 
some measure the desired reward for my labour. If, in addition 
to this, I have been successful in my attempt to rouse even a 
single female to an active engagement in the path of duty, if I 
have stimulated any to study herself and her responsibilities, or 
excited a resolute intention to qualify herself forthem, from such 
a beginning, small though it be, much good may eventually grow. 
If even these desired effects should not be granted to my efforts, 
I may have been successful in stirring up higher and wiser minds 
to look into the subject ; and if it be only to controvert my 
opinions, let intellect be at work in this field, and light will be 
elicited ; spirit will rise, and knowledge will be imparted. . I 
shall have joy at least, if by my means—or any means, attempts 
should be made to advance that long neglected cause, a just.es- 
timation of woman’s influence, and efficient methods of right- 
ly directing it. There is still great need of another series of 
essays, examining the detail of infant management and instruc- 
tion; pointing out the errors which universally prevail ; and 
showing the correct principles, rules, and methods to be ob- 


‘ served, by all mothers, in all stations of life. If no better aid 


is offered than I can afford to the rising generation, by the ex- 
perience and reflection time and circumstances have given me, 
I shall again call upon the indulgent public for their serious 
and candid attention. 





Arr. V.—The Two Books of Francis Lord Verulam. Of the 
Proficiencie and Advancement’ of Learning, Divine and 
Human. London. Pickering. 1825. 8vo. pp. 402. 





Tue general state of public sentiment in relation to an au- 
thor, has an important influence in determining the manner in 
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which his writings shall be received. It operates, not merely 
before the examination of a book, by the expectations which 
are created by the name of the writer, but it remains with us 
while we read, and acts as a kind of interpreter to all that he 
says. It may be replied, indeed, that all this is as it should be. 
That it is but the sphere and influence which every man’s 
inherent character necessarily creates; and as we cannot 
move but it will surround us and give notice, like a herald, of 
our approach, so we ought also to be willing that it should an- 
nounce our rank and quality as well as our name. All this is 
doubtless just and true. But there is also a morbid sensibility 
of public sentiment, which is exceedingly injurious to an author, 
and of real benefit to no one. Indeed it is injurious to those 
who are under the influence of it, as well as to the author ; for 
it leads to false rules of criticism and false estimates of merit. 
Though: the fault to which we allude is often exhibited in the 
too common prejudice against every name which is ‘ to fame 
unknown,’ yet that is not the form of it of which we now com- 
plain. Nor is it the hasty avidity with which all the produc- 
tions of certain authors are read, and the indiscriminate praise 
with which they are received. ‘Though these are sore evils, 
they yet seem to be surpassed by that servile obsequience 
which bestows habitual praises even upon what it has never 
seen. If an author is deeply wrorged by the lavish and un- 
qualified approbation of those who read but to admire, and 
blend his faults with his beauties into an image, which though 
splendid and dazzling, is also fantastical, what shall we say 
of him who is doomed to be admired without being read at 
all? We cannot honour an author, nor even treat him with 
common justice, till we read and understand him. All our _ 
preceding admiration was but an exhibition of self complacency. 
We were not admiring the author, but were infatuated with 
the contemplation of our own beau ideal. 

We have made these remarks with a view of doing what we 
can to cause a more thorough and general examination of the 
writings of Bacon. It is too often assumed that their day is 
past, and their use accomplished. We acknowledge him as 
the father of the inductive system, and our great master in phi- 
losophy. But we often destroy all the benefit of this acknowl- 
edgment, by departing too early from his guidance, and set- 
ting up as masters ourselves. Let us not be misconstrued. 
We would inculcate implicit reliance upon no human authority. 
But if it be well to learn some truths from Bacon, why not 
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well to learn more, till we have received all that he has to 
communicate ? If it be well to acknowledge him as a teacher 
of philosophy, is it not better to acknowledge ourselves to be 
his pupils, and prove ourselves in earnest by a careful exami- 
nation of his writings ? 

In our last number we gave a hasty sketch of the origin and 
character of inductive philosophy. The particular object in 
view was, to show the influence of the true mode of philoso- 
phizing upon the human mind. If this could be distinctly and 
intelligibly done, a most important point in the science of edu- 
cation would be gained. For it would disclose the true origin 
of the principles of education, and direct them towards the 
attainment of their only legitimate end—the rational discipline 
and culture of the human mind. It must be obvious that we 
now use the word education in its most extensive sense, as be- 
ing applicable to persons of all ages. It is sometimes-regard- 
ed as needful only to the young. And in this false understand- 
ing of the true meaning of the word, the erroneous systems we 
would oppose, find no small portion of their support. We have 
but small skill in the science of etymology, and but little confi- 
dence in its general results. But though it may do but little 
in determining the true signification of words, it will not unfre- 
quently produce a happy effect in causing their true significa- 
tion to be remembered, On this account it may be well to be 
reminded, that educale is derived from a Latin word which sig- 
nifies to foster or cherish. When applied to the mind, it signifies 
to afford suitable nourishment for the unfolding and develop- 
ment of its powers and faculties. This is as needful after we 
have reached maturity, as before. We do not mean to say, that 
there are not certain common, universal principles which are 
rightly made the study of the young. We would not dispense 
with schools, nor make any very essential alterations in the 
catalogue of their studies and pursuits. It is with the mode of 
teaching that we have to do. If this could be thoroughly re- 
formed, the objects of inquiry wonld arrange themselves in 
their true order, almost without our aid or cooperation. 

Let us make a single further remark in illustration of our 
meaning. The question is often asked, whether a child be old 
enough to commence a particular science or branch of study. 
Now if the true order of teaching and learning were once es- 
tablished, this question would be superseded by the question, 
whether he could commence it. So long as we have the truth 
to teach, and are willing to teach it according to the rules of 
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order, the only limit we are to regard is in the ability of the 
learner to receive it. -And thisis a limit which we can neither 
remove nor overcome. This, however, only renders it the 
more important that the teacher should be able to perceive 
where this limit is. For though, if the teacher disregard it, 
the pupil will be protected from all direct injury from his at- 
tempt to communicate what is at present unintelligible ; yet 
this will neither compensate the One nor the other for their mu- 
tual loss of time and temper. While we have artificial modes, 
not of transplanting knowledge and truths to take root and 
grow, but of transferring them to be laid up for use in their 
present state and form, we shall have occasion for the order 
which results from artificial arrangement. He who introduces 
into the stomach, that which he knows is not to be digested, 
can receive no aid in determining what quantity or quality 
will be safe, from a knowledge of the powers and process of 
digestion. But he who introduces nothing but wholesome 
food, would need to be governed by a knowledge of nothing 
else. Or the mind may be compared to a garden or a field. If 
we fill it with fruits already ripened, or timber already grown, 
we may provide indeed atemporary supply ; but we shall cum- 
ber the soil with an injurious load. But if we sow it with 
seeds, and stock it with young plants, the quality of the soil 
will determine the quality of the growth which it is able both 
to produce and to sustain. 

We dwell upon this point, and perhaps repeat more than we 
have occasion, not because we regard our views as new, but 
as important beyond what is generally supposed. We ob- 
served, before, that inductive philosophy had scarcely yet been 
introduced into its proper sphere of operation, our primary 
schools. It is important that this be effectually done, that the 
mind may become early habituated to an orderly and rational 
mode of receiving truths, and of arranging what it receives. 
In this point of view the propriety of using the word education 
in a more extensive sense, will be readily seen. The powers 
of the mind are developed by the reception of truths, which 
shall live and grow, and produce fruits and seeds in their turn. 
A man may be said to be educated, then, in proportion as he 
has learned how to receive and adopt truths into his own mind. 
And he is qualified to educate others, in proportion as he un- 
derstands truths in this way himself, and has learned to respect 
the same rational freedom in his pupils. In all this we are 
but saying what Bacon has said before. 
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‘For as knowledges are now delivered, there is a kind of contract 
of error between the deliverer and the receiver: for he that delivereth 
knowledge, desireth to deliver itin such form as may be best believed, 
and not as may be best examined ; and he that receiveth knowledge, 
desireth rather present satisfaction, than expectant inquiry; and so 
rather not to doubt, than not to err: glory making the author not to 
lay —_ his weakness, and sloth ot the disciple not to know his 
strength. 

‘But knowledge, that is delivered as a thread to be spun on, ought 
to be delivered and intimated, if it were possible, in the same method 
wherein it was invented ; and so is it possible of knowledge induced. 
But in this same anticipated and prevented knowledge, no man know- 
eth how he came to the knowledge which he hath obtained. But yet 
nevertheless, “secundum majus et minus” (according to greater and 
less,) aman may revisit and descend unto the foundations of his knowl- 
edge and consent; and so transplant it into another, as it grew in his 
own mind. For it is in knowle ges as it is in plants: if you mean to 
use the plant, it is no matter for the roots; but if you mean to remove 
it to grow, then it is more assured to rest upon roots than slips: so the 
delivery of knowledges, as it is now used, is as of fair bodies of trees 
without the roots; good for the carpenter, but not for the planter. 
But if you will have sciences grow, it is less matter for the shaft or 
body of the tree, so you look well to the taking up of the roots: of 
which kind of delivery the method of the mathematics, in that subject, 
hath some shadow ; but generally I see it neither put in use nor put 
in inquisition, and therefore note it for deficient.’ 


It may be necessary in explanation of a few peculiar phrases 
which may occur in our quotations, to state that the form of 
the book is that of a letter or address to the king. Its object 
seems to be set forth with sufficient clearness, for our present 
purpose, in the concluding paragraph of the introductory chap- 
ter, which we give in the author’s own words. 


‘Therefore I did conclude with myself, that I could not make unto 
your majesty no better oblation, than of some treatise tending to that 
end, whereof the sum will consist of these two parts; the former, 
concerning the excellency of learning and knowledge, and the excel- 
lency of the merit and true glory inthe augmentation and propagation 
thereof: the latter, what the particular acts and works are, which 
have been embraced and undertaken for the advancement of learning ; 
and again, what defects and undervalues I find in such particular acts: 
to the end, that though I cannot positively or sr aes | advise your 
majesty, or propound unto you framed particulars; yet I may excite 
your pfincely cogitations to visit the excellent treasure of your own 
mind, and thence to extract particulars for this purpose, agreeably to 
your magnanimity and wisdom.’ 


In the conclusion of this paragraph, we have, as it were, the 
rudiment of the whole work, if we substitute for his majesty, 
the human race. The object seems to have been to excite 
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inquiry, and give rules for its successful issue. The reader 
cannot but be deeply impressed with the conscious™strength 
and ability, with which the various subjects of science. and 
learning are passed in review and receive their awards. Their 
characters are. canvassed, and their claims are disposed of, 
with the air and dignity of one who has long been familiar with 
the rules and duties of the bench. And as might be expected 
before such a tribunal, many branches of knowledge are found 
wanting, or in the quaint language of the author, are ‘ noted as 
deficient.’ Still he ever seems to keep his grand object in 
view. He does not labour to surprise by his originality, and 
dazzle by his wit, but to define the paths of science—to show 
the world how they may become grounded in the true princi- 
ples of science. In this connexion, the following paragraphs 
which occur near the close of the book, as showing at once 
his own idea of what he had done, and his bright anticipations 
of the future, are too remarkable to be omitted. 


‘Thus I have concluded this portion of learning touching civil 
knowledge ; and with civil knowledge have needled human philoso- 
phy ; and with human philosophy, philosophy in general. And being 
now at some pause, looking back into that I have passed through, this 
writing seemeth to me, “si nunquam fallit imago,” (as far asa man can 
judge of his own work,) not much better than that noise or sound 
which musicians make while they are tuning their instruments ; which 
is nothing pleasant to hear, but yet is a cause why the music is sweet- 
er afterwards: so have I been content to tune the instruments of the 
muses, that they may play that have better hands. 

* And sarely, when I set before me the condition of these times, in 
which learning hath made her third visitation or circuit in all the 
= thereof—as the excellency and vivacity of the wits of this 

ay ; the noble helps and lights which we have by the travails of an- 
cient writers; the art of printing, which communicateth books to men 
of all fortunes; the openness of the world by navigation, which hath 
disclosed multitudes of experiments, and a mass of natural history; 
the leisure wherewith these times abound, not employing men so gen- 
erally in civil business, as the states of Grecia did, in respect of their 
popularity, and the state of Rome, in respect of the greatness of their 
monarchy; the present disposition of these times at this instant to 
peace ; the consumption of all that ever can be said in controversies 
of religion, which have so much diverted men from other sciences ; 
the perfection of your majesty’s learning, which as a phoenix may call 
whole vollies of wits to follow you; and the inseparable propriety of 
time, which is ever more and more to disclose truth—I cannot but be 
raised to this persuasion, that this third period of time will far surpass 
that of the Grecian and Roman learning: only if men will know their 
own strength, and their own weakness both; and take one from the 
other, light of invention, and not fire of contradiction; and esteem of 
the inquisition of truth as of an enterprise, and not as of a quality or 
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ornament; and employ wit and magnificence to things of worth and 
excelle and not to things vulgar and of popular estimation.’ 


The first part of this work is entitled, ‘ Learning, how dis- 
credited.’ In this are enumerated many sources of ignorance 
and error, and the proper remedies are pointed out. Various 
faults of learned men are also referred to and exposed. Among 
them, the prevailing errors of the schoolmen are so justly de- 
lineated, and at the same time the description affords so fair a 
specimen of the general style of the work, that we shall ex- 
tract a considerable portion of it. 


‘Surely, like as many substances in nature, which are solid, do pu- 
trify and corrupt into worms ; so it is the property of good and sound 
knowledge, to putrify and dissolve into a number of subtle, idle, un- 
wholesome, and, as I may term them, vermiculate questions, which 
have indeed a kind of quickness, and life of spirit, but no soundness of 
matter, or goodness of quality. This kind of degenerate learning did 
chiefly reign amongst the schoolmen; who having sharp and strong 
wits, and abundance of leisure, and small variety of reading, (but their 
wits being shut up in the cells of a few authors, chiefly Aristotle their 
dictator, as their persons were shut up in the cells of monasteries and 
colleges,) and knowing little history, either of nature or time, did, out 
of no great quantity of matter, and infinite agitation of wit, spin out 
unto us those laborious webs of learning, which are extant in their 
books. For the wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, which 
is the contemplation of the creatures of God, worketh according tothe 
stuff, and is limited thereby: but if it work upon itself, as the spider 
worketh his web, then it is endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs 
of learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but.of no 
substance or profit. 

‘The same unprofitable subtilty or curiosity is of two sorts ; either in 
the subject itself that they handie, when it is a fruitless speculation or 
controversy, whereof there are no small number both in divinity and 
philosophy ; or in the manner or method of handling of a knowledge, 
which amongst them was this; upon every particular position or as- 
sertion to frame objections, and to those objections, solutions ; which 
solutions were for the most a not confutations, but distinctions : 
whereas indeed the strength of all sciences is, as the strength of the old 
man’s faggot, in the band. For the harmony of a science, supporting 
each part the other, is and ought to be the true and brief confutation 
and suppression of all the smaller sort of objections. But, on the other 
side, if you take out every axiom, as the sticks of the faggot, one by 
one, you may quarrel with them, and bend them, and break them at 
your pleasure: so that, as was said of Seneca, “ Verborum minutiis 
rerum frangit pondera.” (the weight of his words crusheth small 
things); so a man may truly say of the schoolmen, “ Questionum mi- 
nutils scientiarum frangunt soliditatem ” (minute disputations destroy 
the solidity of science). For were it not better for a man in a fair 
room to set up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights, than 
to go about with a small watch candle into every corner? And such 
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is their method, that rests not so much upon evidence of truth proved 
by arguments, authorities, similitudes, examples, as upon particular 
confutations and solutions of every scruple, cavillation, and objection ; 
breeding for the most part one question, as fast as it solveth another ; 
even as in the former resemblance, when you carry the light into one 
corner, you darken the rest: so that the fable and fiction of Scylla 
seemeth to be a lively image of this kind of philosophy or knowledge ; 
who was transformed into a comely virgin for the upper parts; but 
then “Candida succinctam latrantibus inguina monstris” (beneath her 
girdle all were howling monsters): so the generalities of the school- 
men are for a while good and proportionable ; but then, when you de- 
scend into their distinctions and decisions, instead of a fruitful womb, 
for the use and benefit of man’s life, they end in monstrous alterca- 
tions and barking questions. .So as it is not possible but this quality of 
knowledge must fall under popular contempt, the people being apt to 
contemn truth upon occasion of controversies and altercations, and to 
think they are all out of their way which never meet: and when they 
see such digladiation about subtilties, and matters of no use or mo- 
ment, they easily fall upon that judgment of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
“Verba ista sunt senum otiosorum” (these are the words of idle old 
men).’ 


We have here some hints of Bacon’s idea of the true uses 
and dignity of learning. He seems to have been very sensi- 
ble of his own strong love of it, for he thinks it necessary to 
apologize in one instance ; and expresses the ‘ hope, that if 
his extreme love to learning should carry him too far, he may 


obtain the excuse of affection’; since ‘it is not granted to 
man to love and to be wise,’ But whether his love for learn- 
ing would prevent his being wise, must depend upon the ends 
for the sake of which he loved it. On this subject we are hap- 
py to find so much evidence, as his writings afford, of the 
purity of his purposes. But this will be best understood from 
his own language. 


* But the greatest error of all the rest, is the mistaking or misplacing 
oi the last or farthest end of knowledge: for men have entered into a 
desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity, 
and inquisitive appetite ; sometimes to entertain their minds with va- 
riety and delight ; sometimes for ornament and reputation , and some- 
times to'enable them to victory of wit and contradiction; and most 
times for ]ucre and profession; and seldom sincerely to give a true 
account of their gift of reason, to the benefit and use of men: as if 
there were sought in knowledge a couch, whereupon to rest a search- 
ing and restless spirit; or a terrace, for a wandering and variable 
mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; or a tower of state, 
for a proud mind to raise itself upon: ora fort or commanding ground, 
for strife and Contention; or a yee for profit or sale; and nota rich 
storehouse, for the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate. 
But this is that which will indeed dignify and exalt knowledge, if con- 
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templation and action may be more nearly and straitly conjoined and 
united together than they have been; a conjunction like unto that of 
the two highest planets, Saturn, the planet of rest and contemplation, 
and Jupiter, the planet of civil society and action: howbeit, I do not 
mean, when I speak of use and action, that end before-mentioned of 
the applying of knowledge to lucre and profession ; for I am not ig- 
norant how much that diverteth and interrupteth the prosecution and 
advancement of knowledge, like unto the golden ball thrown before 
Atalanta, which while she she goeth aside and stoopeth to take up, 
the race is hindered ; 
“ Declinat cursus, aurumque volubile tollit,” 


‘ (She left the course, and seized the rolling gold). 

‘ Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of Socrates, to call philoso- 
phy down from heaven to converse upon the earth; that is, to leave 
natural philosophy aside, and to apply knowledge only to manners and 
policy. But as both heaven and earth do conspire and contribute to 
the use and benefit of man; so the end ought to be, from both philoso- 
phies to separate and reject vain speculations, and whatsoever is empty 
and void, and to preserve and augment whatsoever is solid and fruitfal 
that posi A: may not be, as a courtesan, for pleasure and vanity 
only, or as a bond-woman, to acquire and gain to her master’s use ; 
but as a spouse, for generation, fruit, and comfort.’ 
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Many of the uses of learning are also portrayed with much 
truth and vividness, as in the following paragraphs. 


‘It taketh away the wildness and barbarism and fierceness of men’s 
minds: but indeed the accent had need be upon “fideliter:” for a 
little superficial learning doth rather worka contrary effect. It taketh 
away all levity, temerity, and insolency, by copious suggestion of all 
doubts and difficulties, and acquainting the mind to balance reasons 
on both sides, and to turn back the first offers and conceits of the 
mind, and to accept of nothing but examined and tried. It taketh 
away vain admiration of any thing, which is the root of all weakness : 
for all things are admired, either because they are new, or because 
they are great. For novelty, no man that wadeth in learning or con- 
templation thoroughly, but will find that printed in his heart “ Nil novi 
super terram” (there is nothing new upon the earth), Neither can 
any man marvel at the play of puppets, that goeth behind the curtain, 
and adviseth well of the motion. And for magnitude, as Alexander 
the Great, after that he was used to great armies, and the great con- 
quests of the spacious provinces in Asia, when he received letters out 
of Greece, of some fights and services there, which were common! 
for a passage or a fort or some walled town at the most, he said, “ It 
seemed to him, that he was advertised of the battle of the frogs and 
the mice, that the old tales went of.” So certainly, if a man meditate 
upon the universal frame of nature, the earth with men upon it, the 
diviness of souls excepted, will not seem much other than an ant-hill, 
whereas some ants carry corn, and some carry their young, and some 
go empty, and all to-and-fro a little heap of dust. It taketh away or 
mitigateth fear of death, or adverse fortune ; which is one of the great- 
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est impediments of virtue, and imperfections of manners. For if a 
man’s mind be deeply seasoned with the consideration of the mortal- 
ity and corruptible nature of things, he will easily concur with Epic- 
tetus, who went forth one day and saw'a woman weeping for her 
pitcher of earth that was broken ; and went, forth the next day, and 
saw a woman weeping for her son that was dead ; and thereupon said, 
“ Heri vidi fragilem frangi, hodie vidi mortalem mori ” (yesterday I 
saw the brittle broken—to-day I saw the mortal dead). And there- 
fore Virgil did excellently and profoundly couple the knowledge of 
cause and the conquest of all fears together, as “ concomitantia ” ted 
comitants). 


. Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Quique metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari.” 


‘(Happy the man whose vigorous soul can pierce 
Through the formation of this universe ! 

Who nobly dares despise, with soul sedate, 

The din of Acheron, and vulgar fears, and fate). 


‘It were too long to go over the particular remedies which learning 
doth minister to all the diseases of the mind; sometimes purging the 
ill-humours, sometimes opening the obstructions, sometimes helping 
digestion, sometimes increasing appetite, sometimes healing the 
wounds and exulcerations thereof, and the like ; and therefore I will 
conclude with that which hath “ rationem totius” (the greater reason 
of all), which is, that it disposeth the constitution of the mind not to be 
fixed or settled in the defects thereof, but still to be capable and sus- 
ceptible of growth and reformation. For the unlearned man knows 
not what it is to descend into himself, or to call himself to account; 
nor the pleasure of that “suavissima vita, indies sentire se fieri melio- 
rem” (that most pleasant life, to feel himself daily growing better). 
The good parts he hath he will learn to shew to the full, and use them 
dexterously, but not much to increase them: the faults he hath he 
will learn how to hide and colour them, but not much to amend them: 
like an ill mower, that mows on still, and never whets his scythe. 
Whereas with the learned man it fares otherwise, that he doth ever 
intermix the correction and amendment of his mind with the use and 
employment thereof. Nay farther, in general and in sum, certain it 
is that “veritas” (truth) and “ bonitas” (goodness) differ but as the 
seal and the print: for truth prints goodness; and they be the clouds 
of error which descend in the storms of passions and perturbations.’ 


We have already said that Bacon seemed to be conscious 
that he was labouring mainly for posterity—sounding as it 
were merely ‘ the note of preparation.’ It is also true that he 
was well aware that this would prove to many an unwelcome 
sound. The errors which he exposed, were errors which had 
long been cherished and loved. The road which he pointed 
out, was by no means inviting on the first appearance. He 
was well aware of these things also. And we cannot better 
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conclude our present remarks, than by quoting the last para- 
graph of the first part of the book—a paragraph which shows 
that he anticipated the opposition which he met. Nay, it 
shows more. It shows the value he set upon the truth, and his 
disregard of popular applause. 


‘ Nevertheless, I do not pretend, and I know it will be impossible 


for me, by any pleading of mine, to reverse the judgment, either of 

’s cock, that preferred the barleycorn befe re the gem; or of 
Midas, that being chosen judge between Apollo president of the 
Muses, and Pan god of the flocks, judged for plenty ; or of Paris, that 
judged for beauty and love against wisdom and power; or of Agrip- 
pina, “ occidat matrem, modo imperet” (let him kill his mother, so he 
may reign), that preferred empire with condition never so detestable ; 
or of Ulysses, “qui vetulam pretulit immortalitati” (who preferred an 
old woman to immortality), being a figure of those which prefer cus- 
tom and habit before all excellency ; or of a number of the like popu- 
lar judgments. For these things continue as they have been: but so 
will that also continue whereupon learning hath ever relied, and which 
faileth not : “justificata est Sapientia a filus suis” (Wisdom is justified 
of her children).’ 


The subjects of this volume possess, we trust, sufficient in- 
terest to justify us in resuming them in our next number. 


Art. VI.—Examples of Questions, calculated to excite and exer- 
cise the Minds of the Young. By Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, 
Author of Letters on the Elementary Principles of Education, 
&c. &c. Salem. Foote & Brown. 1829. 12mo. pp. 67. 


Tue interrogatory method of instruction is at present in high 
repute in England. It is adopted in schools and seminaries of 
every class, and seems to be held as an indispensable item, in 
the recommendations of the innumerable boarding schools, and 
private establishments, which help to load the periodicals with 
their masses of advertising covers. The ‘interrogatory system,’ 
as it is called, is, in short, at the high tide of popular estima- 
tion. That it will continue to hold its present place in public 
favour, however, is very doubtful. Not that there is any thing 
radically unsound in this mode of instruction, but rather be- 
cause it is not fully understood ; because it is very generally 
used without discrimination or reflection, and as an ingenious 
perfection of mechanical routine, rather than as a method em- 
bodying an active and powerful prineiple of the mental consti- 
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tution,—that restless curiosity which impels man in the pursuit 
of knowledge, through all the stages of life, from the wonder 
and the mystery of dawning thought in infancy, onward to the 
profound investigations of mature and learned years. 

That insatiable thirst for knowledge which forms an appe- 
tite of more or less force in every mind, is, if rightly under- 
stood and employed, one of the strongest springs of mental 
developement, and consequently affords a powerful assistance 
in education. As far as the interrogatory mode of teaching 
serves to stimulate this propensity, and thence to augment the 
activity of thought, and carry the mind through a wider range 
of objects, a great aid is afforded to intellectual progress. But 
the form in which this method of instruction is usually applied, 
has, we believe, a tendency to deaden rather than to enliven 
the mind, and to confine rather than extend its inquiries. The 
evils to which we allude lie principally in these two circumstan- 
ces,—that the questions proposed in most books professedly 
compiled on this system, usually assume the point at which the 
learner ought to arrive by his own investigation ; and, what is 
still worse, that the answers to the interrogation put into the 
mouth of the teacher, are not left to flow from the scholar’s 
own mind, but are very carefully and minutely printed off be- 
forehand, in order to save him, as it were, the trouble, and the 
very possibility of thinking at all. This is quenching, not cul- 
tivating, the mind. In a word, the boasted interrogatory sys- 
tem is nothing else than the old-fashioned catechism, in which 
the printed question and answer alternate in regular succession 
from the beginning of the book to the end, leaving not the 
least possible space for the introduction of a single spontaneous 
and original act of mind, either on the part of the pupil or of 
the instructer ;—the whole arranged with so little intellec- 
tual skill, that all manner of interest in the succession of the 
questions is fairly taken away ; and, as the final blow to mental 
exertion, the unintelligible language of the questions, doubly 
darkened, if possible, by the still less intelligible language of 
the formal and dogmatical answers: A full exemplification of 
all these evils in the moral department of instruction, is furnish- 
ed in the Westminster Catechism ; and, to a considerable ex- 
tent, the same objections lie against all those elementary treat- 
ises in the catechetical form, which are compiled by merely 
slipping in a question between every two propositions of the 
science on which they are written. In all such cases, the great 
object of interrogation, the awakening of thought, is lost, by 
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the mind being forestalled in its operations. Commonly, too, 
there is another evil in the fact, that the author of,the book, in 
putting it together, (probably from the last encyclopedia treatise 
on the subject,) has overlooked the necessity of having the 
lapguage of his book adapted to the capacities of childhood :— 
we do not mean rendered puerile, but simple and clear, so as to 
be intelligible, and, at the same time, salutary to the under- 
standing ;—in addition to which, it ought, if possible, to be rich 
in associations, that it may aid the activity of thought, as well 
as expand and elevate the imagination. In one word, there is, 
perhaps, no method so effectual for quelling the mental activity 
of the young, and nauseating their taste, as that of ‘ exhibiting ’ 
a succession of set questions and ready made answers, on sub- 
jects with regard to which, if we would only let nature have its 
way, our pupils would be glad to apply to us with abundance of 
original and ingenious inquiries, brought up from the depths of 
their own minds ;—the answering of which would always fur- 
nish pleasing, and not unfrequently instructive, employment to 
a teacher of ingenuous disposition. 

Interrogation, when employed by an enlightened instructer, 
is an instrument of great worth, in the cultivation of the mind. 
But it must be original interrogation, devised by the leading 
mind, on the spot, and adapted to the ever varying exigencies 
of the young mind that is to be guided by it, as by an invisible 
thread, along the path of investigation. In teaching, our ques- 
tions must be ingeniously contrived, and delicately put ; leaving 
the intellectual powers of the learner free scope, and as much 
as possible of the conscious strength of self dependence. In 
not a few of the interrogatory treatises to which we have al- 
luded, the origin of the ‘system’ is traced to Socrates ; and 
the sanction of that great name is unjustly borrowed for a pur- 
pose very remote from what can be traced of his method of 
teaching. It is true that in attempting to guide the minds of 
his disciples he made no use of didactic discourses or declama- 
tory hurangues, but chose the simple expedient of conversation 
in a succession of question’, the anwers to which contained or 
involved the truth which he was desirous of exhibiting. The 
pupil’s own mind was thus made the source of his instruction ; 
and, through the ingenuity of his teacher, he went away self 
enlightened and self convinced. Here is an instructive example 
for teachers ; and the spirit of this method would no doubt 
prove of great service, if applied more faithfully by teachers in 
modern'times, especially when the learner is in quest of moral 
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truth. But what is there in common, between this truly phi- 
losophic method of converting the human mind into its own 
guide, by developing its noblest resources, and the mechanical 
expedient of question and answer by rote, in which the learn- 
er is not only not required to think for himself, but is actually 
prevented from doing so? On this plan, it is true, young pu- 
pils may be enabled to recite very fluently, and may thus be 
made to appear to know a great deal ; or incompetent instruct- 
ers may become apparently adequate to the duties of their of- 
fice. The interrogatory method or any other, is seldom, we 
trust, resorted to for such purposes as these. 

The present popularity of the interrogatory system may be 
traced to the same source with the ephemeral success of many 
famous improvements in education, now laid quietly on the 
shelf. Invention and discovery are the characteristic, (not to 
say the rage,) of the day ; and the wonderful progress achieved 
of late years in the physical sciences, is no doubt the blameless 
cause of much of the vague excitement of mind in other direc- 
tions. ‘The philosophy of Bacon has been but sparingly applied 
to moral science ; and the knowledge of this fact, when taken 
in connexion with the vast results obtained from the application 
of that system to the science of material nature, has prepared 
the minds of even the thinking and the profound for new and 
great disclosures relating to mental science ; while the bare 
inspection of the progress of improvement in the arts, is suf- 
ficient to create in the less enlightened an expectation of pro- 
portional attainments in the intellectual world, and particularly 
in the modes of applying and developing the mind, which form 
the science and the art of education. The minds of all men 
have thus become prepared for great revolutions in instruction, 
by the introduction of more rapid and efficacious methods. A 
want of something new has been felt. New systems and plans 
and contrivances have accordingly poured in, in great numbers, 
—some professedly expeditious, some practical, all easy, and 
all somewhat mechanical, bearing with more or less distinet- 
ness, the stamp of a suspiciousiy material origin. Some of 
these methods operate, therefore, with the velocity, and the 
noise, too, of machinery ; and others are found to possess not 
a little of the evanescent qualities of smoke and steam. 

To leave illustrations, The great mistake which seems to 
have been the occasion of the exaggerated expectations formed 
of discoveries and inventions in teaching, is this. The sciences 
which are founded on the properties of matter, have all re- 
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ceived a full measure of the benefits of patient and watchful 
induction ; while the sciences which relate to mind, have not 
had an equal chance in this respect. The great writers on the 
human mind, have not, with a very few exceptions—acknowl- 

edged the laws of inductive philosophy. Add to this the still 

more formidable obstacle presented in the ever moving, ever 

shifting mind itself, its wondrous scope of power and activity, 

the variety and mysterious subtlety of its operations, the almost 

hopeless multitude of cases in which a faithful induction must 

be applied, the endless diversities of mental character, and the 

hindrance arising from the very use of the material expressions 
and illustrations through which our researches must be con- 

ducted and substantiated, so as to acquire place and permanency. 

Let all these impediments, and more of vast extent and count- 
Jess number, be but adverted to ; and we see abundant reason 

for bringing our expectations to a much slower pace, when we 

permit ourselves to range over the prospect of great advances 
in intellectual philosophy, or its applications to instruction. 

Progress, however, is certainly making, and progress in the 
true path of careful investigation, in which every step is watch- 
ed and verified. ‘This is true particularly in regard to elemen- 
tary instruction, its principles and modes. Many enlightened 
minds are now directed, in different countries, to this field of 
discovery. Many are prosecuting the researches begun by Pes- 
talozzi, the great reformer of modern education, because the 
patient and diligent inquirer at the great fountain head of 
knowledge on this subject, the mind of childhood—living, in- 
structive, eloquent nature itself. 

Mrs. (or rather Miss) Hamilton’s book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the advancement of instruction ; it is not a ‘ cate- 
chism,’ but is founded on the true principle of interrogation,— 
that of setting the mind to work for itself ; though it is liable to 
one of the objections already hinted. The questions proposed 
in the book are not, it is true, furnished with set answers, but 
they have too much of the character of ‘leading’ questions. 
The answers are thus rendered too obvious : the exercise of 
the pupil’s own powers is superseded by the interrogation itself, 
which is usually put in such a form as to involve or imply the 
answer. The effect of such methods on the mind is far from 
favourable. The learner is still left to feel an habitual depen- 
dence on the mind of another, which does the work for him, 
instead of awakening and invigorating his own faculties, and 
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leaving him the profit and the pleasure of voluntary and self 
sustained exertion. 

Let the teacher enter as earnestly and deeply as he will into 
the advancement of his scholars, he ought still to contrive to 
keep himself out of sight, and let the chief effort proceed, and 
be felt to proceed, from their minds. It is only when testimony 
or experience is required, that his presence should be recog- 
nized. Even when he is putting a question to his pupils, his 
endeavour should be to make it as indirect as is consistent with 
the learner’s arriving at the point desired. The question of 
the instructer should, in fact, do no more than start the investi- 
gation of the pupil. To the young inquirer knowledge should 
ever come with all the freshness and delight of discovery, that 
it may serve to incite and inspire the mind to still higher 
effort. 

Were early instruction guided by these and similar principles, 
children would never be assailed with such abrupt and arrogant 
questions as, ‘Who made you? What is the chief end of 
man? How many are ten times ten? What are the diameter 
and circumference of the earth ?’—before the child has ever 
had opportunity to watch the creation of even a single leaf, or 
form one"thought of his own mind, or one conception of duty, 
or ever looked, for two minutes together, at a collection of ten 
objects of any sort, or actually and distinctly compared the 
magnitude of any two. Nor should we, on the other hand, 
have such questions as the following proposed to children :-— 
‘ Have we, in the glorious works of creation, in the sun and 
moon and stars, and in the earth, and all that it produces, proofs 
of the wisdom and goodness and power of the great Creator ?’ 
‘When you take notice of the beauty of the sky above, or of 
aught that springs in the earth, and at the same time raise your 
heart in thankfulness to the Creator, are you then making a 
good use of the blessing of sight?’ These are specimens se- 
lected from the book before us, and form examples of the defect 
to which we have been adverting. In these two questions is 
embraced a vast range of magnificent and elevating thought,— 
the whole world of natural religion. But they are both so con- 
trived as to be answered by the cheap monosyllable yes, and 
thenceforth to be dismissed, as having received their due por- 
tion of attention, at least for the time. But topics such as 
these should never be caught up in this brief and transient 
way. They should never be approached but with a deliberate 
and profound attention, such as is naturally given in the leisure 
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and the innocence of childhood, prompting those deep ques- 
tions which task the powers of the mature mind for their an- 
swer ; and which intimate how early, and with what a penetrat- 
ing force, nature is at work on the infant mind. 

All cursory and summary methods of obtaining knowledge 
are to be dreaded, not only as preventing by anticipation the 
gradual advance of the natural process of inductive and patient 
observation, by which alone the mind can be individually and 
truly benefitted, but as impairing the vigour and the healthful 
enjoyment of thought, by substituting an impatient and morbid 
rapidity of action, utterly inconsistent with the happy conscious- 
ness of exertion. By such means the noblest energies of the 
soul may be worn away ; and, at the period of maturity, edu- 
cation, when it has been conducted on such methods, may 
prove a very doubtful advantage. In intellectual and moral 
attainments, alike, it is the individual who has done a little de- 
liberately and attentively and thoroughly, not he who has hur- 
ried over the largest space, who is prepared for higher stages 
of progress. 

These hints are not thrown out with the design of counter- 
acting the influence of the publication before us, but rather 
with the hope of adding a slight confirmation to what is ad- 
vanced by Miss Hamilton herself, in the way of prefatory cau- 
tion and explanation, and what is ably seconded in the preface 
of the American editor. 


‘ As questions’ (we quote from the Author’s Introduction,) ‘are on 
this system resorted to, not as expedients to assist the memory, but as 
means of suggesting new ideas to the mind, and thereby preparing it 
for comprehending the important truths of religion, every question 
which is ascertained to be beyond the comprehension of the pupil must 
be put aside as useless, until, by suggesting ideas more ea connect- 
ed with those he is possessed of, the mind has been gradua)ly expand- 
ed to the degree necessary for comprehending them. 

‘In the following pages an attempt has been made to form a series 


of questions on this model. The examples given are, etm 8 no 
0 


means presented as being adequate or complete, but merely as rd- 
ing hints to the instructer concerning the mode of bringing the powers 
of the infant mind into action, and of exercising those powers. In each 
description of questions, as they severally apply to the understanding 
or the heart, much must necessarily be left to the discretion of the in- 
structer, who may omit or enlarge them at pleasure ; taking care, in 
every instance, to modify the question so as to make it thoroughly un- 
derstood. With this precaution, teachers, by selecting such parts of 
the work as appear to them best adapted to the minds of their pupils, 
may avail themselves of whatever assistance it is calculated to afford 
in developing the faculties.’ 
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‘The “ Questions” now republished’ says the American editor ‘ are 
founded on the principles which Pestalozzi adopted, with well known 
success, in every part of éducation. To him belongs the high praise 
of having followed the indications of nature in the instruction of the 
young, instead of subjecting their minds to preconceived theories. He 
observed that the intellectual powers can only be developed gradually, 
and by a regular series of efforts ; and that when a clear idea on any 
subject is acquired, the idea next in succession is easily imbibed. This 
idea, moreover, he believed, should not be directly imparted to the 
children, but should be obtained by their own mental efforts. Instead 
therefore of obliging his pupils to repeat by rote, words, that suggested 
ideas to his own mind, he first endeavoured to ascertain the ideas that 
actually existed in theirs. He then, by questions adapted to their ca- 
pacity, induced them, by a further exertion of their powers, to add to 
the number of ideas already acquired. The mind, according to his 
method, cannot be passive in receiving instruction. [t is compelled to 
work its way to knowledge; and, having its activity properly directed, 
is led step by step, in easy and delightful progression, to the percep- 
tion of truth. In the ordinary method of teaching, the memory of the 
pupil is loaded with arbitrary, and to him often unintelligible signs of 
thought; but in this, he is led to acquire definite ideas, and what is of 
more importance than even this, to the self-discipline of his intellectual 
powers. 

‘To aid parents and instructers in carrying these principles into ef- 
fect, is the object of the “Questions” now offered to the public. They 
are intended, not, as is ordinarily the case, to recal or refresh the re- 
collection of what has been already learned ; but as the title imports, 
to “excite and exercise” the minds of the young; to induce and ena- 
ble them to try their own powers; to think for themselves; and to 
follow out their own conclusions. Ifthe book has any peculiar merit, 
it lies principally in this ; and to those who believe, with the Editor, in 
the justness and importance of the general principles above stated, it 
is confidently recommended.’ 


The objections which we have ventured to offer to the shape 
in which many of the questions in this book are presented, are 
founded, it will be observed, on principles by no means slighted 
by the author herself, although evidently overlooked by her in 
some instances. All objection, however, is perhaps superseded 
in the sentence quoted from the Introduction. ‘The examples 
givea are by no means presented as being adequate or com- 
plete, but merely as affording hints to the instructer, concern- 
ing the mode of bringing the powers of the infant mind into 
action, and of exercising these powers’ 

This volume, if used in the manner here prescribed, will 
prove an invaluable aid to parents and teachers. Viewed in 
this light, it is a most desirable addition to the sources of early 
instruction. The editor has, in aiding its republication, done 
an important service to education. In elementary and Sunday 
schools, the methods suggested in this work admit of immedi- 
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ate application ; and there are few manuals better adapted than 
this, to aid young teachers, in particular ; since it furnishes:not 
only proper subjects for useful instruction, but the best possi- 
ble form into which a lesson may be thrown, in order to render 
it interesting and successful, or to give it a definite form with- 
out entailing the disadvantages of mechanical routine. 

We would earnestly recommend this work, then, to mothers 
and to all teachers of infancy, but chiefly as suggesting similar 
methods to what it exemplifies,—not as furnishing a manual 
for set lessons. Instructers, like all other human beings, are 
inclined to resort to easy and expeditious methods of despatch- 
ing their business. As far as this economy of time takes effect 
without causing a hurried and superficial advancement of the 
pupil, it is well. But teachers do not perhaps discriminate with 
sufficient exactness, in all cases, between the saving of time 
in the’saying of a lesson, and the saving of time in the learn- 
ing of it. The former is very well, if it proceed from skill in 
the teacher and fluency in the scholar, (on whatever method, 
old or new, common or peculiar,) but the latter is a very diffi- 
cult and avery delicate thing. It implies, in the first place, 
not only high talent in the instructer, but absolutely genius,— 
creative and inventive power,—and after all may be a disad- 
vantage, by the very despatch which it secures ; since by car- 
rying the mind with a greater velocity over the same surface, 
it renders the attention less steadfast, and the memory less 
retentive. 

From this source many evils arise in education. The teach- 
er not unfrequently adopts the most improved book, as a me- 
chanical facility for despatch, and adheres to the very letter of 
its prescription, as the greater security for his object. Appar- 
ent improvement is thus easily created ; but unfortunately it is 
at the expense of individual mind and character in the pupil, as 
it excludes effectually the possibility of personal thought and in- 
vestigation. We have for this reason been the more anxious 
to see the valuable work of which we have been speaking used 
in the true spirit of instruction, as a means of creating and 
cherishing thought, and inspiring the mind with that saluary 
strength which results from the consciousness of free and spon- 
taneous effort. 

As it is not improbable that some of our readers have not 
yet had opportunity of perusing this work, it may not be unim- 
portant to mention that it consists wholly of courses of useful 
questions on various subjects of elementary knowledge. The 
fifth section we have selected as a specimen,” and, and on the 
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whole, a favourable one, of the character and design of the 


book. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN UNDERSTANDING AND INTELLECT, 


Questioner. Are you an animal ; that is to say, a living creature ? 

Q. Are birds pie fishes, and cats and dogs, also living creatures ? 

Q. Birds can fly in the air, and fish swim in the sea, but dogs and 
cats live on the earth as you do: in what then do you differ froma cat 
or dog? 

Q” But in what respect, besides shape, do you differ from them? 
Do ‘8 eat, and drink, and sleep, as well as you do? 

Q. Do dogs and cats like to be kindly treated, and love those who 
treat them kindly ? 

Q. Do you not likewise like to be kindly treated, and love those 
who are good to you? 

Q. So far then, it seems, there is no difference between you and 
them. But can dogs and cats speak? Have they the use of lan- 


guage? 
Q. Though they cannot speak as we do, they can make sounds to 
be unde by one another; and can plainly signify when they are 


or pleased. What can you do more? 

Q. Do the grown up people who are now your teachers know more 
than you do? Are they wiser than you are at present? 

Q. Were they not once little children like you? 

Q. When they were children, did they know as much as they 
a bow’; or were they then like you, ignorant of almost every 

ng: 

Q. Was it merely by growing big that they became wise? or was 
it by attending to instruction ? 

Though only a little child, you can understand what I say to 
you: do you think a kitten could thus understand me ? 

Q. Besides the giftof speech, you have then another gift bestowed 
on you above what is enjoyed by other sorts of animals; for have you 
not the ft of understanding ? 

Q. That you may perceive this point distinctly, tell me, if you were 
very cold and saw the fire likely to go out, and that pieces of coal, or 
turf, or of wood fit for burning, were within reach, could you not con- 
trive to keep up the fire ? 

Q. How would you effect your purpose ? 

Q. Do not dogs seem in cold weather to like the warmth of a 
good fire ? 

Q. Large dogs can carry very heavy things in their mouths; but 
could the wisest of dogs contrive to mend the fire by adding fuel to it ? 

Q. To contrive requires thought. You then have a degree of 
thought which the wisest of dogs have not; but if you were left by a 
friend in a strange place, when you lost sight of that friend could you 
trace him out by smelling his footsteps, following his course, and turn- 
ing where he had turned, until you discovered where he was? 

Q. When a dog loses his master he can do all this ; and though he 
were to be blindfolded and led to a great distance, could return on 
his own steps, though he never saw the road; in this a dog can do 
more than any of us can do. Did he learn to do this (as we learn to 

do things) by attending to instruction ; or did he do it from nature ? 
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Q. Did you ever see a bird’s nest ? 

Q. Would it not be a long time before you could learn to fornt 
psc nest; even though all the materials were placed within your 
reach: 

Q. Who taught the little bird to make its nest so neatly? Did it 

learn at a school ? 
_ Q. Every kind of bird builds its nest in the way that is common to 
its kind. A sparrow does not make its nest like the nest of a swallow, 
nor does the swallow build hers in the manner of the sparrow. Do 
you think that either of them could learn to imitate what is done by 
the other ? 

Q. But though you perhaps might never be able to build a nest so 
neatly asa little bird, are you not in many instances able to do what 
you see done by others? 

Do you wish and expect to be able in a little time to do more 
than you yet can do? 

Q. Do yom think that any bird or beast has the wish or expecta- 
tion to be able to do more than it can do at present? 

Q. Does not this show that your nature is superior to theirs ? 

Q. If you had no wish or desire to learn more than you have yet 
learned, do you think that by such indifference you weal give proof 
of the superiority of your nature ? 

Q. It is the nature of cats to catch mice. When you see a little 
kitten at play, ‘and observe how quickly it springs on whatever it can 
lay hold of, and toss it in its paws, do you think it is acting contrary to 
nature ? 

Q. If you, who are by nature capable of improvement, do not wish 
and endeavour to improve; will the kitten or you be acting most 
agreeably to your respective natures ? . 

Q. You think that you have more understanding than a kitten ? 

Q. How do you show or prove that you have more understanding ? 

Q. Can you learn much in a single day ? 

Q. What is twice one? * 

Q. rey ag An Tuesday make two days:—If you learn, then 
something on Monday, and as much on Tuesday, how much wiser will 
you be on Tuesday night than you were on Monday morning ? 

Q. Go on to learn as much more on Wednesday, which will make 
three days; how much wiser will you then be ? 

Q. Adda fourth day, Thursday, and will you not then be four 
times as wise as you were on Monday morning ? 

Q. Friday will make a fifth, Saturday a sixth day ; so that by Sat- 
urday you will have advanced six degrees in learning. But will you 
not still have much to learn? 

Q. If you spend one whole day without learning any thing, will 
ou then, on Saturday night, know six times more than you did on 

onday — 

Q. See then the value of a single day. You have told me that hu- 
man beings are distinguished from brutes, by having minds capable of 
improvement: will any who desire to improve, be happy at the end of 
a week to think that they have tost a day ? 


* In what follows, the pupils are supposed to have obtained some knowledge 
of numbers. 
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Art. VII.— An Address delivered before a Meeting, assembled in 
Baltimore, April 16, 1829, for learning the objects, and aid- 
ing the cause of Infant Schools, By Charles Dexter Cleve- 
land. 










[Our readers will, we doubt not, peruse with much satisfac- 
tion the following evidence of the increasing interest taken in 
infant schools. The author of this address speaks on the sub- 
ject with the eloquence of enlightened zeal. We are happy 
to transfer to our pages such expressions of what has now be- 
come general sentiment on the importance of commencing 
education in infancy, and of admitting all classes of society to 
its benefits. There is an additional value in discourses such 
as the following, and one of no ordinary kind, in the assistance 
which they contribute towards the advancement of public opin- 
ion on methods of instruction. The infant school system intro- 
duces principles and modes of education previously but little 
used, and which seem calculated to effect a happy change in 
all the means employed for developing the mental and corpo- 
real faculties. 

If the methods adopted in infant schools are true to the 
human mind, and favourable to its expansion, its vigour, its 
activity, and its happiness, then the whole plan of elementary 
instruction as commonly pursued, needs revision and amend- 
ment. This reformation, we are happy to observe, is begun ; 
and in very many of the primary schools in villages and coun- 
try districts, as well as in cities, teachers are borrowing useful 
hints for improvement from the methods empleyed in the in- 
fant schools. 

As a subject of contemplation to philanthropic minds, these 
useful institutions are deeply interesting: they are fraught 
with auspicious prospects for humanity, in the facilities they 
afford for the general diffusion of intelligence and virtuous 
principle. It is in this light, too, that they offer the largest 
promise of intellectual progress, by producing a universal 
elevation of the mental habits of society. | 
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Mr. Cnainman— 

It is now but little more than three months since a meeting 
was first held in this city, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the establishment of Infant Schools. At that time 
the persons, who actively engaged in this benevolent work 
VOL, IV.—NO. II. 20 
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had some opposition to encounter, and many obstacles to sur- 
mount. There were doubts to remove, fears to quiet, ignorance 
to enlighten, prejudices to overcome. But they went forward 
steadily and firmly to the object they had in view. They were 
cheered by the approving voice within ; a voice far more ani- 
mating and sustaining than all the vain plaudits which could 
meet the ear from without : and I cannot but feel grateful to 
them, for their benevolent plans, and their corresponding and 
well directed energies ; and congratulate them on the high 
success which has crowned their exertions. 

Yes, sir, I do not hesitate to say that in this thinking, benevo- 
lent, soul stirring age, there is no cause purer in its nature, or 
loitier in its objects than that of infant schools. 

The primary and leading object of infant schools, is the moral 
education of the children of the poorer classes in the commu- 
nity. I say moral education, apart from intellectual and phys- 
ical, for although these are ultimately fully attended to, yet 
they are made entirely secondary and subservient to the other. 
This is as it should be, both from the high destiny of our moral 
being, and the more immediate wants of the children, who are 
the objects of the institution’s benevolent care. They are 
mostly taken from that class of society, who have neither the 
means, the inclination, nor the moral and intellectual: qualities 
to educate their offspring. They are collected from the lanes 
and alleys of the city, where they are continually subject to 
hear, and perhaps often use, the most profane and vulgar lan- 
guage ; and brought together to be instructed in the simplest 
precepts of virtue and religion,—precepts made perfectly intel- 
ligible to their infant minds, and which are received with 
seriousness and pleasure, from the happy manner in which they 
are communicated. The children are such, as, without the 
exertions of the benevolent, would grow up in idleness, ignor- 
ance, and vice. The mother, to whom the care of the infant 
person, and the cultivation of the infant mind belong, is obliged 
to be incessantly employed in earning the means of subsist- 
ence for her family, and is, probably, the greater part of the 
time, from home herself; and even were this not the case, a 
very unsuitable person for the proper guidance of her infant 
family. Such then is the class which infant schools are de- 
signed to benefit. 

But it may be asked, how can instruction be imparted to 
children of so early an age? How isit possible that a mass 
of children assembled from such families,—that such a ‘ moral 
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chaos’ can be reduced to order? Let those who would ask 
this question visit the infant schools themselves, and they will 
soon learn how ductile is the human mind ; how susceptible of 
good impressions ; how capable of gaining and retaining use- 
ful knowledge. It is indeed astonishing to witness how great 
amoral change can, in a short time, be effected by simple 
moral means. ‘The first object of the teacher is to gain the af- 
fections of the children ; to guide them ‘ with their will, not 
against it.’. We are creatures of imitation ; and never does 
this characteristic of our nature so obtrude itself upon our no- 
tice, as in observing the actions of children. What, therefore, 
the teacher wishes the children to do, he begins to do himself, 
and finds that they readily imitate him. Moral and devotional 
sentences are repeated to them, which they soon learn, and 
they show, by their conduct, what an effect these have had upon 
their character. Where the children see no examples but 
those of virtue and order, they will imbibe principles of virtue 
and order themselves. Where they hear no language but 
what is perfectly pure, they will use no other. The daily 
bending of the knee in devotion, too, has a most soothing and 
composing influence, even upon the infantile mind ; for a wise 
Providence has so constituted us, that we feel in the heart long 
before we understand in the head. Thus it is, that, by exam- 
ple, by kindness, by winning, affectionate manners, by gentle 
language inculcating the most simple, moral, aud religious pre- 
cepts of duty to man, to brothers, to sisters, to parents, and to 
God, provision is made for the moral wants of these interesting, 
these immortal beings. 

Next in importance to the improvement of the heart, comes 
the cultivation and furnishing of the mind, The plan adopted 
in infant schools, for developing the mental powers of the chil- 
dren, is in strict accordance with the soundest principles of the 
philosophy of our nature. It is, in substance, the plan of the 
great Pestalozzi, who, if we look at the moral effects produced, 
is, perhaps, the greatest benefactor of his age. In a word, 
instruction is communicated through the sense of sight, simul- 


taneously with that of hearing. Things are learned, before , 


words, the names of things. This is the only philosoph- 
ical mode ; for abstraction is the last thing that man learns, 
and, carried to a great extent, the most difficalt. Hence, in 
the instruction of young minds, we should connect the things 
themselves, of which we would give them an idea, with the 
names of the things. This course is pursued most successfully 
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in the infant schools, it being the grand secret of developing 
the infant faculties. As soon asthe alphabet has been master- 
ed, which is done in an incredibly short time, the pictures of 
objects with which the children are familiar, are placed before 
them ; and underneath the objects are the names in large let- 
ters. These they spell and pronounce ; and repeat, after the 
instructer, some sentence in which the word is introduced, and 
the use of the object is specified. Thus they learn, at once 
the names of the things, and their uses, and in this manner ac- 
quire perfectly clear and definite ideas. ‘The same plan is 
pursued in instructing the children in the science of numbers. 
They never repeat the abstract numbers, one, two, three, &c., 
without connecting them, at the same time, with some sensible 
object, (such as balls, for instance,) which they count off, and 
when they say one, they see it, and thus obtain a clear idea of 
unity. By proceeding in this manner, the children are soon 
led on to some of the most complicated questions in mental 
arithmetic, and solve them with a readiness that excites wonder 
and admiration. Thus it is that, by pursuing this plan, and by 
continued familiar questions and conversations of the teacher 
that the infant mind is furnished. 

The physical education of the children, also receives its due 
share of attention. The rooms, in which they assemble, are 
spacious and airy. Their positions, for the sake of exercise, 
are frequently changed. Their plays are so intermingled with 
their studies, that each, in turn, relieves and helps the other. 
They go to their play with animation, and with equal anima- 
tion, and, I can say, with more delight, return to their studies : 
for the acquisition of knowledge, if it be properly communicat- 
ed, is pleasing and delightful to the human mind. 

We have thus taken a very rapid glance at the manner in 
which children are educated in the infant schools, physically, 
intellectually, and morally. And now, we would ask, can the 
utility of these institutions for one moment be doubted by any 
person ? Is there any thing visionary either in their plans or 
their objects ? Are the subjects of their attention far removed 
from us, so as to be nearly without the circle of human sym- 
pathy ? Neither of these can be pretended. We send, an- 
nually, thousands of dollars to christianize the heathen: we 
think, well. But there are many honest and doubtless good men, 
who think differently ; that the money might be much more 
usefully expended near home. We send supplies after sup- 
plies to the suffering Greeks : we think, well. But there are 
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many sensible men who think differently ; that these people 
are neither fit for liberty, nor worthy of that assistance which 
would help them to obtain it. But in this case there can be 
but one opinion. The objects are immediately before our 
eyes: they come up to us, as it were, from our very bosoms. 
They are idle, ignorant, and exposed to vice. The question is, 
shall we make them industrious, intelligent, and virtuous ? 
Shall we leave them where they now are, likely to grow up 
useless, if not injurious members of society ? or shall we bring 
them out from where they are, and qualify them for lives of 
happiness, usefulness, and honour ? qualify them, on earth, 
for the highest honours a free people can give : qualify them, 
in heaven, for higher honours than man can give ? Surely it 
would be insulting the understanding, and reflecting upon the 
benevolence of the present meeting, to think there could be 
but one answer to this question : to think that the encouraging 
presence, and the approving voice will not be accompanied 
with the helping hand. The managers of this institution are 
giving their time and exertions immediately for the good of the 
children, but mediately for the good of the community, of 
which these children are soon to form an essential part. Can, 
then, that community fail to send out that, which, in a few 
years, will return to them in something infinitely more valua- 
ble than money—in industrious, intelligent, upright citizens ? 
It is impossible. I would then bid the managers of the infant 
school look up with high and proud confidence of support from 
this. crowded, intelligent audience. They are now engaged 
in the best of all causes. Their lives may be long: their be- 
nevolent labours in those lives may be many and great : but 
never can they exceed what they are now:doing. They are 
doing indeed a great good. Let them then go on. Let them 
‘give full length to the reins of their benevolence ;’ assured, 
as they will be, not only of the benevolent wishes and benefi- 
cent support of every good member of society ; but that, when 
years shall have rolled away, the infantile objects of their 
present care will rise up and call them blessed ; and through- 
out eternity, hail them as the instruments of their everlasting 
happiness. 
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Art. VIII.—Essays on the Philosophy of Instruction, or the 
Nurture of Young Minds. Phelps & Clark. Greenfield, 
Mass. 1829. 18mo. pp. 35. 


Tus little pamphlet forms a good specimen of a popular 
tract on the principles of education,—a subject of the utmost 
moment to the whole community, and involving particularly the 
duties of parents and teachers, yet one on which few definite 
or extensive means have been used, to disseminate knowledge 
or excite thought. The Lyceums and the associations for 
mutual instruction, which are now established in so many parts 
of the country, will, we hope, frequently introduce, at their 
meetings, topics connected with education, so as to render 
them objects of general attention. Practical discourses on 
such subjects might occasionally be published as tracts for 
distribution in neighbourhoods, or to a greater extent if thought 
expedient. To promote the reformation already so success- 
fully begun in primary schools, short and familar treatises on 
the various departments of education and on methods of teach- 
ing, are much wanted. Parents and teachers must have the 
means of keeping pace with those advances in science which 
have an influence on common education ; and, above all, the 
progress of improvement in instruction seems to demand a se- 
ries of elementary tracts on the mind, which would serve to 
throw light on the means of developing its faculties. 

The essays mentioned above possess a peculiar value, from 
the strict connexion which they recognize as existing between 
the modes of instruction and the natural progress of the mind 
in its acquisitions. ‘ Education,’ says the author, ‘ should, in 
all its branches, be perfectly analagous to the gradual and 
direct process of nature in rearing the tender germ of the 
acorn into the majestic oak.’ One of the fundamental errors 
in education scems to be the neglect of this very obvious prin- 
ciple. In our misjudging haste and anxiety, we are apt to 
regard the mind of the infant as a thing to be treated like a 
material substance which we take up and fashion into a given 
shape ; and which, even then, will become stationary and use- 
less, unless we impel it in a particular direction, and sustain, by 
various excitements, the impulse we have imparted to it. 
Hence the injurious eagerness to force the mental faculties into 
premature activity, orto restrain and control their action, by plans 
of education to which the mind must, at all hazards, be made 
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to conform,—by flattering or compulsory excitements to pre- 
cocious application,—by prescribing arbitrary rules and ar- 
tificial lessons which are revolting to the natural feelings of 
childhood, and through which it loses the happiness and the 
conscious vigour of a self-moving energy. It is too generally 
true, that the human mind, with all its noble endowments, does 
not receive, at the hand of man, the chance afforded even to 
the productions of vegetable nature. The least informed of 
mankind would deem it absurd, in the management of a nurs- 
ling which he was desirous should become a healthy and vigor- 
ous tree, to attempt the furtherance of his wishes by putting 
forth his hand to accelerate the unfolding of the buds, or to 
give direction to the growth of the twigs. ‘He contents him- 
self with planting the object of his care in a generous soil, and 
in a situation exposed to the genial heat of the sun. Forcing 
measures, of any sort, he uses with great caution, and very 
sparingly : his chief anxiety is to ward off the injurious insect, 
and the other enemies to which vegetable growth is exposed. 

The mind, it is true, is much more susceptible of influence, 
than the vegetable ; but this fact does not prove that we may 
therefore exert influence unthinkingly and indiscriminately. If 
the soul is a plant of immortal growth, and is, for its perfection, 
rendered capable of an infinite variety and extent of impres- 
sions, does it not rather become our duty to watch, with the 
awe of an immense responsibility upon us, what influences we 
select, and how we apply them? Is the human mind the only 
production of creative wisdom which cannot be left for a mo- 
ment to itself,--to the impulses of its own divine constitution, 
and to the salutary array ef circumstances amidst which it is 
placed ? Does the culture of exterior nature afford no lesson 
of analogy, for developing and cherishing and strengthening 
the interior ? 

Education, to be effectually improved, must be adapted to 
the nature of the mind,—must be offered as an humble help to 
a superior power. It must not dictate. Its proper place is that 
of a watchful and ready servant, not of a master exercising 
perpetual control. In moments of exigency its power may 
need to be felt. But even then it should be the guidance of 
‘the gentle hand which leads the elephant with a hair.’ Force, 
even in the attitude of silent opposition, should appear, what it 
truly is, a violation of the laws of the mental world. 

Instruction, if rightly understood and applied, would stand 
by the mind, watching its progress with friendly interest and 
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forethought ; seldom prescribing its course, but ever ready to 
cheer and encourage it to effort ; occasionally throwing light 
on dark and obscure spots, and, when necessary, offering the 
helping hand. There is, in a word, an education emanating 
from circumstances and from the mind itself, which, under one 
or other of the various forms of action and reaction and com- 
bination, gives to the human being, without much aid from di- 
rect tuition, the elements and, indeed, the substance, of all use- 
ful instruction. We do not, we believe, disparage the value of 
the influence of mind on mind, when we put a liberal confi- 
dence in the silent, unobtrusive, and too much neglected in- 
struction, which, although it does not wear the name, accom- 
plishes the best purposes of education. We quote, with much 
pleasure, the following clear and instructive testimony on this 
subject. 


‘Every man -may be said to begin his education, or acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, on the day of his birth. Certain objects 
repeatedly presented to the infant, are after a time, recognized 
and distinguished. The number of objects thus known grad- 
ually increases, and, from the constitution of the human mind, 
they are soon associated in the recollection, according to their 
resemblances or obvious relations. Thus, sweetmeats, toys, 
articles of dress, &c. soon form distinct classes in the memory 
and conceptions. At a later age, but still very early, the child 
distinguishes readily between a stone or mineral mass, a vege- 
table, and an animal ; and thus his mind has already noted the 
three classes of natural bodies, and has acquired a certain 
degree of acquaintance with natural history. He also soon 
understands the phrases ‘a falling body,’ ‘ the force of a moving 
body,’ and has therefore a perception of the great physical 
laws of gravity and inertia. Having seen sugar dissolved in 
water, and wax melted round the wick of a burning candle, he 
has learned some phenomena of chemistry. And having ob- 
served the conduct of the domestic animals, and of the persons 
about him, he has begun his acquaintance with physiology and 
the science of mind. Lastly, when he has learned to count his 
fingers and his sugar plums, and to judge of the fairness of a 
division of a cake between himself and his brothers, he has 
advanced into arithmetic and geometry. Thus, within a year 
or two, a child of common sense has made a degree of progress 
in all the great departments of human science, and, in addition, 
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has learned to name objects and to express feelings, by the 
arbitrary sounds of language.’”* 


A system of education which could be said to be properly 
adapted to the human being, ought, then, to be founded onthe 
great principles that every infant is already in possession of 
the faculties and the apparatus required for his instruction, and, 
that, by a law of his constitution, he uses these to a great ex- 
tent himself ; that the office of instruction is clvefly to facilitate 
this process of education, and to accompany the child in his 
progress, rather than to drive or even to lead him. Education 
conducted on these principles would naturally be divided into 
three stages ; the blending and advancing of which, ultimately 
produce the full effect of instruction. The three principal 
stages of mental developement are characterized by the means 
employed : these are successively, 

Objects and thew relations ; 

Representations of objects, by drawing or painting 

Representations of objects and their relations, by language, oral 
or writen. 

Education has usually commenced at this last point ; the 
two preceding it being seldom introduced, or neglected till a 
season comparatively late, unless in the infant schools, and 
ether seminaries, which are taught omthe method of Pestaloz- 
zi. It is'teo common for teachers, and, in particular, for 
mothers, to imagine that the education of a child begins at the 
moment of attempting to learn the alphabet. A long, interest- 
ing, and very useful course of instruction on things and pictures, 
is thus overlooked ; and the neglected pupil begins to pore 
over his letters, without any assistance derived from a previous 
discipline of observation on the forms of objects ; when, with 
a great dealof' pleasure and profit to himself, he might have 
acquired the means of distinguishing at sight the different let- 
ters, and therefore of remembering and recognizing them with 
very little trouble. What is done when a child is taught a 
letter’? He has actually, though not nominally, received a 
lesson in geometry. The letter A, for example, being yet un- 
associated: with’ one of more sounds in the mind of the little 
learner, isto him what it actually is when divested of such 
sssovintions—a'diagram. Now, his ability to recognize it, 
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when shown to him a second time, must depend, as far as he 
is concerned, on one of two things,—a natural clearness and 
retentiveness of mind, or a facility arising from the habit of 
discriminating. All children have not the former of these 
qualifications ; but all may become possessed of the latter ; 
and even where the former is enjoyed in a high degree, it will 
be greatly improved by the latter. A child who begins to learr 
his alphabet with the advantage of having been thoroughly 
trained to distinguish objects by their form, commences his 
lessons with his mind in a high state of preparation for what is 
to be laid before it. If, further, he has been allowed to 
look often at pictures, and to tell the objects. which they rep- 
resent, tracing with his eye, or, (if possible,) with his hand, 
the lines of which they consist ; he is brought one step nearer 
still to the ability to discriminate the forms of letters, 

The alphabet, then, when made the first object of attention 
and observation, is entirely out of place; and the child to 
which the letters are prescribed for a set of first lessons, is un- 
naturally and improperly tasked ; being required to perform 
the exercises of a stage of intellectual progress which it has 
not reached. ‘alent on the part of the child, and ingenuity 
on that of the teacher, may, it is true, and do often overcome 
the difficulty in this case. Nature at work on the one hand, 
and humana skill and kindness on the other, may achieve any 
thing of which the faculties are capable. But success un- 
der such circumstances is far from proving that much more 
might not be effected under circumstances more propitious to 
the powers and the discipline of the mind, The ancient method 
of teaching Latin, was to put into the hands of a boy a book of 
no inconsiderable size, all written in Latin, and compel him 
to learn his way through it ; and this method made excellent 
scholars,—some of the greatest of which England can boast. 
But who would appear as an advocate for this method now ? 
Yet there was a time when to remonstrate against this prepos- 
terous violence, was treason against the majesty of established 
usage in education ; and the first decided step of departure 
from this good old way was,—‘ unheard of innovation !” 

Fortunately for the progress of elementary instruction in 
our day, the study of material objects—of substances and forms, 
of colour, and weight, and number,—has already found its 
way into education, in the infant schools,—a convincing ex- 
periment in the science and art of tuition, which silences all 
the objections of narrow theories, by the extent and forcegof 
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its results. A familiar course of instruction, adapted to the 
circumstances of infancy and childhood, was prepared by Pes- 
talozzi in his book for mothers. Parts of this useful work have 
run through several editions in England; and one or more 
have been republished in this country.* It would be unneces- 
sary, therefore, to enlarge on this subject, here. The method 
recommended is in part illustrated in the directions contained 
in ‘Practical Education,’ which prescribe blocks of various 
forms, as playthings for young children ; and when carried 
out, under the care of a mother, would be embodied in famil- 
iar conversations about the colour, form, size, weight, number, 
and uses of objects. The lessons given consist chiefly in ex- 
amining, by sight and touch, whatever objects are around the 
child, within doors or without. The intellectual benefit of 
these exercises is to impart definite, clear, and accurate con- 
ceptions, by a natural and salutary discipline of attention and 
judgment. - Moral instruction, as.well as healthful exercise and 
recreation, may be combined with such lessons ; or rather, 
perhaps, may form the chief objects of attention in them. 


Another department of interesting and useful instruction, 
which might be pursued to great extent and with much benefit, ~/ 
before children learn to read, is the use of pictures. These, as” 
has been shown in the infant schools, may serve to furnish a 
great variety of exercise, finely suited to the capacities of 
childhood. The number, colours, forms, and proportions of 
objects, may thus form subjects for the discipline of the senses 
and the mind; and, by judicious arrangement, may be made 
helps to the infant faculties, in attempting to discriminate the 
forms of letters and words. Independently of this last advan- 
tage, however, pictures, as representations of visible nature, 
may be used for instructive lessons on all sorts of objects which 
children are in the habit of seeing and observing ; as plants, 
animals, scenery, and productions of art in daily use. When 
human beings are represented, their actions may be made the 
subjects of moral lessons, by questions and conversation. Re- 
ligious instruction, as far as the mind is capable of it, may be 
mingled with all such exercises of the mind. Nature, whether 
in its animated or inanimate forms, may, in this way, be repro- 
duced, or called upto the thoughts, at any desirable moment, to 


* Maternal Instruction, &c. Salem. Whipple & Lawrence. 12mo 
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bring along with it the idea of its Author, and to cultivate those 
impressions of his power and goodness for which the unoceu- 
pied mind of infancy is ever ready. An agreeable and salu- 
tary variety, may, by this means, be imparted to instruction, and 
form, the. basis, of simple ideas about language, as another, and 
only an arbitrary, species of the representation of thiugs and 
thoughts. From this step an intelligent parent or teacher will 
not find it difficult to pass,to elementary notions of the mind, 
which conceives. and. delineates all forms of representation, as 
a, wondrous and noble production of creative power. By such 
aid, the infant which repeats the name of the invisible Father, 
may come to use the word, not altogether without a meaning, 
and may happily learn to think of God not as a form of the 
imagination, (which is too commonly the case,) but as a 
‘ spirit.’ 

The suitableness of pictures for the purposes of instruction 
we may gather from the eagerness of the child itself to con- 
template them. ‘They secure the attention without effort, and 
they interest the imagination and the heart. They serve to 
expand, in a silent and natural way, the whole intellectual be- _ 
ing. The benevolent Mr. Wilderspin, the agent of the Eng- 
lish, infant. school society, and himself one of the earliest and 


.most successful teachers of an infant school, recommends pic- 


tures as a sovereign remedy for. all the perturbations and men- 
tal ailments of infancy. That kind hearted man used to keep 
a supply always at hand, ready to be exhibited when any of 
his. pupils seemed disturbed or grieved. By means of these he 
found he could instantly change the key of the mental mood, 
and restore the little being to happiness,—a benign substitute, 
certainly, for the rod, and a fine prelude to the sway of reason 
and right feeling, at a later stage of character. 

But we need not expatiate on topics which are themselves 
so fruitful of thought. Suffice it to say, that pictures, in the 
hands of any mother, may be made instructive and useful, long 
before a child has learned his letters. If the mother has her- 
self enjoyed liberal opportunities of education, she may reader 
pictures an adequate means for teaching the elements.of alk 
that a child can learn ; and she may make her lessons, from 
them as systematic as she pleases, and comprehensive enough 
to embrace, the rudiments of all useful knowledge. 


Dismissing, for the present, any farther consideration of the 
first two stages of education,—objects and pictures,—we come 
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to that more immediately connected with the subject of the 
essays mentioned at the outset of this article,—the department 
of language. To acquire an intimate knowledge of any com- 
plex object, two things’ are essential: Ist. a survey of the 
whole object, as a compound unit.—2d. an examination of its 
constituent parts separately. To render a learner practically 
expert in recognizing such an object, we should’ afford him 
further aid, by allowing him to take it to pieces, and after- 
wards to put it together again. A word, as represented to the 
eye im type or by the pen, is a complex object such as we 
have just supposed. Jt is a combination of characters. To bé 
rationally studied by a learner yet ignorant of it, it should bé 
studied as any other visible form. But the current mode of 
teaching inverts the natural order, arid professes’ to teach ¢hilt 
dren words by means of spelling,—that is to say, it commenteés 
at the last stage of study and practice, that of analysing’ and 
afterwards making words, by putting together their componént 
parts.. The natural mode of instruction is exemplified’ in the 
infant school method, now successfully introduced, by means 
of that excellent little book Worcester’s Primer,: into miany of 
our; elementary schools. Take, for instance, the word Cat. 
On the customary plan, a child must first learn all'the letters of 
the alphabet, before being permitted to attempt stitch a-wotd: 
‘Then he must repeat, after his teacher, the letters of the word 
singly, or do it himself, if he happens to remember them. He 
is then perhaps asked the unreasonable question, ‘ What does 
that make ?’ If he understood the question'at all, he woul® 
naturally answer Seeaytee. For this Hindoo-lodking word 
would be the fair result of combining the soft sound of the let- 
ter C, the ‘name’ sound of A, and the sound of T. The 
learner, however, is told that he must call these three letters’ 
‘Cat.’ This direction is altogether arbitrary ; and his success 
in complying with it must depend entifely on his recollection 
of what he is told,—not of what he sees, or would incline to 
suppose. Ifthe names of our English letters readily suggest- 
ed their sounds, this mode of teaching would be less objection- 
able. But as they seldom do, it has no foundation in reason ; 
and it could never succeed at all, but for the readiness of the 
young memory. 

The new method, (which is successfully exemplified in Wor- 
cestet’s Primer, See Lesson First,) is founded on very differ- 
ent views of the mind and of language. On this plan, the 
child enjoys, in the first place, the advantage of associating 
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words with things, by receiving for its first lessons the names 
of familiar objects or of animals, annexed to a representation 
ofthem. In this way, the word Cat would first be offered to 
the attention in conjunction with a picture of the animal. After 
having become familar with the word, by observing it under 
the picture, and pointing it out in any lesson or page where it 
occurs, the child is made acquainted with the individual letters 
of which it is composed, and at last is taught to combine them 
in the enunciation of the whole word.* 

The course commonly adopted is, as every person knows, 
after learning the names ef the whole alphabet, without apply- 
ing or using even one, to commence the study of syllables ar- 
ranged in columns ; and after this second mass of unused and 
undigested knowledge has been forced into the memory, (every 
other faculty being carefully kept in a dormant state, waiting 
till this has received its load,) the little learner is carried on- 
ward to columns of words, very systematically arranged, it is 
true, but divested of all meaning and connexion, and multitudes 
of them far above the comprehension of childhood, and lying 
out of the region of ordinary use, even among grown people. 

The essays which have led to the preceding remarks, are 
directed particularly against the last of these evils. On this 
point the author expresses himself as follows. 


‘An inattention to the order of nature and reason is observable in 
the rudiments, and almost the whole progress of English arom § In 
some of the first lessons in spelling, the child is overwhelmed with 
words, which are totally unmeaning to him; many of which can hard- 
ly be considered, as belonging to the English language. A multitude 
of others are of no present use to children, while perhaps the greater 
pert of those, for which they have an immediate demand, are excluded. 

he consequence is, that after having spent many a tedious month on 
their spellings, when they are put on reading sentences, they are ev- 
ery moment meeting with words, which, though perhaps familiar to 
their ears, are strangers to their eyes. In this situation they hesitate 
and stammer, and drawl out every word, exhausting their own spirits, 
and those of their instructer. Hence, I think, we may emphatical- 
ly ask, what is the use, or the proper design of a mgr Pov ? 
Some perhaps may reply, It is to exercise the memory of children ; 
to acquaint them with the pronunciation of words; and to prepare 
them for writing correctly in subsequent life. All these things, in- 
deed, may well be brought into view; but, I contend, they should all 
be subordinate to another design, viz. that of training the child more 
directly and effectually for the reading of sentences ; that he may be 
enabled to read his first lesson of this kind with readiness and propri- 
ety, and grace. So far as memory is the final object, that will receive 


* This method seems, from its its simplicity, preferable to that reeommend- 
ed at page 10th of the Essays. 
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better nourishment from things than from the shadows of things ; and 
still more, than from the shadow of shadows; I should as soon think 
of crowding the stomach of a child with food, which I knew he could 
not digest for one, two, four, six, or ten years, as 1 should of re- 
quiring him to learn the orthography, or pronunciation of words, which 
were either to be forgotten, or to lie, as a useless burden on his mind 
for the same period of time. The mind of the learner should be like 
the lumber room or depositary of the cabinet-maker, whee there is 
no superfluity, and no confusion ; where the use and design of every 
article is understood, and where every thing is so thoroughly sorted 
and arranged, that, when required for use, it may be instantly found. 
Education, in all its branches, should be perfectly analogous to the 
gradual and direct process of nature, in rearing the tender germ of 
the acorn into the majestic oak. It should resemble the work of the 
mason, who begins at the foundation, not at the top, nor the MIDDLE 
of the building ; who makes each course of stone or brick to answer 
the double purpose of filling its own proper place in the building and 
of preparing directly and immediately for the next course ; and not a 
single brick is laid without accomplishing both these ends. 

‘If I have not wholly misunderstood the dictates of philosophy, this 
gradual, direct, and constant progress should appear in all the elemen- 
tary books, employed in education, without excepting a single branch, 
as also in the method of using these books.’ 


The following remarks, though general in their character, 
apply, with peculiar force, to the mode of teaching children to 
read, 


‘ But the loss of time, great as it is, is very far from being the prin- 
— evil, arising from the want of method in common education. 

hile our children make little progress in real information, they are 
rendered in a measure incapable cf future proficiency. The under- 
standing cannot long be neglected without being stinted, if not thor- 
oughly blighted. The mind as naturally hungers for truth, as the 
body does for animal food; and it is no less unphilosophical and un- 
wise, not to say inhuman, to neglect this natural craving in the one 
case, than it is in the other. ‘We should make it as much a principle 
of conscience and of feeling to supply our children with mental food 
every day, and if possible every hour, as we do to provide them with 
their necessary meals. Ido not mean that they should be kept con- 

_stantly at their books, nor that we should be perpetually delivering 

them lectures, which are addressed more to their ears than to their 
apprehensions, but that we should accommodate ourselves to their 
natural curiosity ; that we should encourage and answer their ques- 
tions, and adapt all our instructions to their understandingsy so that 
every day may add something to the strength and capacity of ‘their 
minds. But, alas, how far is this from what we generally see in our 
schools, where, for several years at least, the memory Be the tongue 
are every thing, and the understanding nothing! 

‘Some, however, may ask, by way of objection to what has been saide 
If the understanding is thus neglected, and if the natural consequenc e 
of such neglect is to blight the mind, and render it incapable of futur 
cultivation, how happens it that we see so many rising superior t 
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ese digadvanta and Paalezing Une through the whole course of their 
aghesE ge! in vigour question I answer, that 
2 child, ever caleame is not entirely without 

poate a the young animal, it picks up for itself, here and 
sustain its life, and contribute to its gratification. 

Spare pa nate but in the common intercourse of life, 
tel the ns yh is learned, and that the child is formed 
wy fort receiving any kind of instruction whatever. Where- 





| ever =i, goer wherever he is, he sees , from which he learns 
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a, the common school has never been, as. it should have. been, 
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We would earnestly. recommend these. essays to the attentive 
consideration of parents as well as of teachers ; and, for the 
information of such of our readers as may not. have receined 
the intelligence from other quarters, we would. add.that the au- 
thor has furnished a series, of small and cheap. books, intended 
to obviate prevailing evils in the manner of teaching the Eng- 
lish language. These books, though susceptible of some im- 
ptovements, are, on the whole, excellently adapted to their 
aa object. They are arranged as follows : the Franklin Primer, 
a = the purpose both of a primer and, in some measure, of 
; ling book ; the Improved Reader, an interesting explana- 

tory ‘teading book, of the introductory order ; and! the General 
Class, Book, containing, among other useful: and original mat- 
ter, a specimen of a familiar school dictionary of definitions 
and explanations, 


Art, 1X.—Botany for Schools. 





[It would give us great pleasure to be often called to make 
room foryarticles such as the following. The happy influences 
arising from the study of nature form one of the finest effects 
of education. Health mingles its inspiring energy with the 
pursuits of the naturalist ; moral purity and elevation form his 
mental atmosphere, if he has not suffered his mind to be. per- 
verted in other directions; and a congenial discipline of his 
intellectual faculties is silently but effectually blended with all 
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his employments. The mind and the body are not set at vari- 
ance in such occupations, as in those of sedentary application. 
Here, the whole nature of the human being is in harmonious 
and happy action: the laws of his constitution are obeyed ; 
and his progress is one of cheerfulness, vigour, and freedom. 
The moral merit of this accordance with Providence is, we 
admit, comparatively humble ; still it is one of the first steps of 
wisdom. Amid prevailing and arbitrary notions on educa- 
tion, it becomes a positive and valuable attainment, towards 
which every facility should be afforded to the young. } 


Tue object of the following thoughts is to recommend the 
introduction of botany into those schools where it has not yet 
been attended to. Numerous, and, in our view, powerful rea- 
sons urge its introduction into schools, espécially those of a 
higher order. As a lover of nature, as an admirer of the wisdom 
and power manifested in the construction of the humblest 
flower of the woods, or the meanest weed trodden under our 
feet, equally, as in the splendid colours and admirable figure 
of the most beautiful plant, the writer of this cannot but re- 
gret that so little attention has been, and still is, paid to this 
subject in the education of the young. [ts adoption as a branch 
of school discipline is earnestly recommended. 

1. Because_it furnishes one of the most interesting and de- 
lightful occupations of the youthful mind. When properly 
taught, it produces in the mind of the young scholar new and 
pleasing views of the economy of nature, and the harmony and 
beauty everywhere visible in the works of the Creator. It 
captivates the young imagination, by opening to the mind’s eye 
a range of varied existence, which is inexhaustible in stores 
of beauty and perfection. 

2. Because it gives intcrest and utility, to our journies and 
walks. What individual of sedentary habits is there, who has 
not often wished for an object sufficiently interesting and im- 
portant to engage his thoughts, and yet not so abstruse as to 
fatigue the intellect, which might oftener call him forth into 
the green fields of summer, and impart animation and spirit to 
his solitary rambles ? Now botany affords precisely the in- 
ducement to leave the close air of the school room, the study, 
or counting room, and to wander in search of the fairest ob- 
jects of inanimate creation. The excitement produced is suf- 
ficiently vivid, without bringing on too violent exertion, and 


consequent exhaustion. It acts as a gentle and pleasin 
VOL, IV.—No. I. 22 
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stimulus ; and like Cowper’s tea, ts ‘the cup that cheers, but 
not inebriates.’ A true botanist will, perhaps, be incited bya 
deeper enthusiasm. It will be to him meat and drink, to ex- 
plore new botanical localities, to discover new plants, and to 
describe the wonders he has examined. No mountain is too 
steep or lofty for his ascent, no marsh too difficult for him to 
penetrate, no forest too deep and entangled for him to thread. 
He explores with the feelings of a discoverer recesses before 
unobserved even by the searching eye of the botanist, retreats 
before untrodden by scientific feet. But as few minds are sus- 
ceptible of this overpowering enthusiasm, this exclusive devo- 
tion to one object, and as this pursuit must, in the great major- 
ity of cases, be intermingled with others of more direct and 
immediate utility, and pursued rather as an amusement of the 
leisure hours, sometimes occurring in the life of the most busy ; 
and as it besides can only be prosecuted with advantage during 
the months of spring and summer, this effect is not often to be 
expected. Most learners will give it but a secondary place in 
their attention, and pursue it only asa relief from more serious 
studies. 

3. Botany deserves attention as aflording a pleasant and 
healthful exercise, as calling one often to breathe the pure air 
of the hills, and thus refreshing body and mind by the influ- 
ence of rural scenery, and the invigorating breezes of the 
country. It serves also to call away the youthful attention 
from frivolous and dissipating amusements. ‘To the melancholy, 
the retiring, and the indolent it affords strong inducement to 
bodily exertion, and a pleasant means of throwing off sorrows, 
real or imaginary, which might otherwise give the character 
too deep a tinge of abstraction, too strong a tendency to de- 
jection. To invalids this kind of exercise is particularly use- 
ful; and we have known those who have attributed their 
restoration to perfect health to this cause alone.* 

4, It teaches habits of attentive and accurate observation. 
No progress can be made in this science without the closest 
attention to minute distinctions, to shades of difference in the 
meaning of terms, to slight varieties of form and colour, im- 
perceptible to the common eye. None but those, whose early 
education has been neglected ; and, who have in maturer years 


* There is one precaution important to health, but not always observed by 
persons interested in this pursuit, and from the neglect of which suffering 
has been experienced ; namely, that in botanical excursions particular care 
should be taken to keep the feet dry. 
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undertaken the prosecution of the exact sciences, will easily 
appreciate the value of such habits. If the young mind be 
once thoroughly accustomed to them, their effects will be per- 
ceptible in the whole of its future progress, giving an accuracy 
and certainty to all its acquisitions, s¢a¥eely to be acquired 
but by the study of natural science. 

5. Botany is useful in teaching habits of order, and arrange- 
ment. The system, regularity, and classification introduced 
into this science by Linnzus, and brought nearly to perfection 
by succeeding botanists, cannot but have a favourable effect 
on the mind of the learner, The study of the natural affinities 
of plants, under what appears at first view an infinite variety 
and irreconcilesble incongruity ; or the observation of what is 
called the natural orders, will in another way produce a similar 
effect. The student finds these orders, in some of their exter- 
nal marks and their properties, perfectly distinct, while in 
others they blend and run into each other, like the colours of 
the rainbow. 

6. Botany has several important practical uses. To the 
chemist it affords new and abundant materials for dyes, and 
for various compounds. ‘To the physician it is nearly indis- 
pensable, since it makes him intimately acquainted with the 
external characters and medicinal properties of those plants 
reputed to possess healing powers. He is thus taught what to 
introduce into his own practice, and what to reject as useless 
or hurtful. Medical botany, however, is a branch of the sci- 
ence so distinct, and so closely allied to chemistry, and other 
branches of medical science, as to render its pursuit in schools 
improper and indeed impracticable. To the gardener and sci- 
entific ;armer, the uses of this science are numerous and ob- 
vious. With them it should always be connected with geolo- 
gy and entomology ,—with the former, that the soil best adapt- 
ed toany product may be judiciously selected ; with the latter, 
that the nature, habits, and noxious properties of insects may 
be fully understood, and the best means of destroying the most 
pernicious adopted. ‘lo the above mentioned ciasses, then, 
botany may be made an important auxiliary in supplying the 
wants, natural or artificial, of the present state of society, and 
a source of emolument to him who understands and can apply 
it. 

It promotes the moral improvement of the young. In 
this respect it yields to none of the sciences except astronomy, 
It does not fill the mind with those grand and magnificent 
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views, and those sublime reflections excited by the contempla- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. But it has the advantage of being 
pursued without the assistance of observatories and expensive 
instruments, and of adaptation to the capacities of an ordinary 
mind, undisciplined in the severe training of the mathematics. 
It has an advantage over zoology in all its branches, in that it 
does not require those revolting cruelties, and that destruction 
of animal life, without which that science can scarcely be pur- 
sued to advantage. It is preferable to chemistry, as it can be 
learned with less expense, without apparatus, except a common 
microscope, without danger, and without the sacrifice of health. 
But we do not wish in recommending a pursuit to which we 
ourselves are partial, to depreciate the merits of the other sci- 
ences. Let them all be pursued as opportunity offers, and 
inclination prompts. One of them always tends to throw light 
upon another. There is an indissoluble connexion between 
them all ; and we have no sympathies with those who can see 
no beauty or utility in that particular species of knowledge to 
the acquisition of which they themselves are not earnestly 
given. What we wish to inculcate is, that botany is not a 
frivolous or useless acquisition ; that it is worthy of the noblest 
and most cultivated intellect ; that the reflections it excites are 
of the most pleasing, the purest, the most envobling kind ; that 
it presents to the eye of him who can read its characters an 
ever open book of various knowledge, calling constantly for 
admiration and wonder, continually exciting to the praise of 
the great Contriver of so many perfections ; exhibiting curious 
analogies and wonderful laws ; peculiarities of structure varied 
in ten thousand different forms. We envy not him who can 
look upon all this without an expansion of heart ; who can 
contemplate it without deep and beneficent moral impressions. 
We envy not that worshipper of the great Creator, whose 
piety is not warmed and purified by the contemplation of suck 
objects. We believe no one can return from a botanical ex- 
cursion with a mind soured by misanthropy, with peevishness 
or malice corroding his soul. For the time, at least, he is 
satisfied with himself, and with afl around him. From this 
book of religion no one learns bigotry—none to prefer the 
narrow interests of a party, to the exercise of exalted piety. 
We do not say, that a botanist will never be a narrow minded 
man: but we believe that the natural tendencies of botanical 
pursuits are altogether good. 
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8. It is acquired without serious difficulty. Patience and 
perseverance, and the recollection of many hard names, are 
indeed necessary. But what valuable object can be acquired 
at a less sacrifice ? Who would complain at being sometimes 
baffled in his researches, at having a few obstacles formidable 
in appearance to surmount, when the advantages to be gained 
are so many and great? And indeed the difficulties to be en- 
countered are rather imaginary than real. Before a deter- 


‘mined purpose, and steady resolution, the mountains terrific at 


a distance, vanish into mole-hills. Few of our instructers are 
at present qualified to teach this most interesting branch of 
study. But none need long remain unqualified,—one learns 
the science, indeed, with more ease with the assistance of a 
competent master ; but it can be acquired without. Coloured 
plates and dried specimens are useful, but their assistance 
even, can be dispensed with. We speak not of theoretical 
possibility, but of what we have seen accomplished. 

9. Botany is peculiarly fitted for introduction into a girls’ 
school. It is admirably adapted to the tastes, feelings, and 
capacities of females, as is demonstrated by the fact that the 
majority of our botanists are females. Boys are less easily 
interested in it ; more apt to be careless and harsh in their 
treatment of specimens, and too much attached to rude and 
boisterous sports. Girls, on the contrary, are apt to take de- 
light in examining the most minute peculiarities of flowers, in 
pressing and preserving specimens, and in delineating the 
most remarkable with the lead pencil, or in water colours. 
Their enthusiasm, therefore, will generally be easily awakened. 
They will almost always regard it as an elegant accomplishment, 
and worthy some portion of their time and attention. Their 
active amusements, and bodily exercises too are more restrict- 
ed by custom than those of boys ; and they, therefore, seize 
with more avidity the opportunity of gaining in this way, at 
the same time, air and exercise, amusement and instruction. 
In them this relaxation is more important and more certain 
to have a beneficial influence on the health and spirits, 

With regard to the proper elementary works, Mrs. Wake- 
field’s book is perhaps not inferior in interest and proper adap- 
tation to the mind of a beginner to any other on this subject ; 
but being an English publication, the illustrative examples are 
of course, such as would be most likely to fall under the eye 
of an inhabitant of that country. It is not therefore so well 
adapted to the wants of an American student, as an original 
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work on a similar plan might be, if prepared by a citizen of 
our own country. The Grammar of Botany, which forms an 
introduction to Eaton’s Manual is without illustrative figures, 
concise, and somewhat dry. We have, at least, in using it 
found few pupils, who could either understand its definitions, 
or become interested in the study of it. Locke’s work is not 
wanting in fulness and accuracy, nor in suitable illustrations. 
But it presents to the eye of the beginner such a formidable 
array of technicalities, as nearly to terrify him fiom the en- 
deavour. We however thought this for a long time the best 
in use. But Nuttall’s Introduction to Botany, is a work pos- 
sessing decided advantages over all which we have examined. 
The scholar is led on in this by an easy and natural process. 
He takes a flower and analyzes it, Jearns its constituent parts ; 
their names and offices. He then proceeds to others of the 
same family, till he insensibly and in a most pleasing way, 
notices for himself resemblances and differences ; learns the 
language of the science ; and classifies the products of his own 
researches. 

For the youngest classes the Child’s Botany will be found a 
useful and delightful manual. Bigelow’s Plants of Boston, is 
altogether superior to any work which has yet appeared in this 
country. The universal approbation which this book has re- 
ceived, makes it superfluous to say more. It does not, how- 
ever, describe exotics ; nor does it profess to comprehend 
every species found in New-England. To those, therefore, 
who would pursue the. science to any great extent, Eaton’s 
Manual is necessary. Reference to this book, however, should 
be avoided by the beginner, when he can obtain adequate sat- 
isfaction elsewhere ; since its extreme and faulty brevity in 
description, the too frequent use of characters and abbrevia- 
tions, and a certain quaintness in style, which the author 
acknowledges, make it uninteresting and often unsatisfactory. 
We say unsatisfactory, becanse the student will, in numerous 
instances, find it impossible to ascertain whether the plant, the 
description of which he is reading, be the same with the one 
which he holds in his hand, or whether it belong to a widely 
different species. The Encyclopedias will occasionally be 

ighly advantageous to those who can have access to them. 
But, after all, botany is a science not to be learned so much 
from books as from daily examination of specimens, and by 
means of frequent and devious rambles in the fields, the mead- 
ows, and the woods. He will teach it best, who oftenest an- 
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alyzes and explains the flower just plucked, who frequently 
accompanies his pupils in their botanical rambles, who points 
out to them the localities of the various natural families, and 
teaches them 4 facility in discovering latent specimens, which 
only long practice or much and excellent-oral instruction can 
give. The scholar should also be encouraged to seek for 
specimens, which he has not before examined, in his own soli- 
tary walks, to search the books himself for a description of 
them, and to refer to the science and skill of his instructer to 
correct the results at which he may have arrived 

Without instruction, on the one hand, he will be led into 
many embarrassing errors, and without personal exertion in 
collecting and analyzing specimens, he will make little real 
progress. Neither should any student of botany neglect to 
prepare an herbarium, and to fill it with a more or less exten- 
sive collection. Its uses for the purpose of reference and 
comparison are many and great. But such full directions are 
given on this subject in most elementary works, that it is un- 
necessary to describe the manner of preparing plants for pres- 
ervation. Another practice auxiliary to an accurate knowledge 
of botany, is, drawing the outlines of the most remarkable plants 
with the lead pencil, or if the individual possess sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the art, of making a more perfect delineation 
by painting. For a good representation of the forms of leaves 
and stems, the following method, practised by some, but per- 
haps not generally known, is extracted from the Artist’s Assis- 
tant. ‘Zo obtain the true shape and fibres of a leaf--Rub the 
back of it gently with any hard substance so as to bruise the 
fibres, then apply a small quantity of linseed oil to their edges ; 
after which press the leaf on white paper ; and, upon removing 
it, a perfectly correct representation of every ramification will 
appear, and the whole may be coloured from the original.’ 
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INTELLIGENCE 


Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


[Our readers may recollect that mention has been made, in several 
of our last numbers, of the contemplated establishment of a society in 
Boston, intended to embrace the advantages of the Lyceums existing 
in other places, but adapted to the peculiar circumstances of a city. 
The following constitution embodies, it is thought, what is essential ina 
plan for the object proposed. We are happy to transcribe it not only 
as an interesting article of intelligence, but as furnishing the requisite 
hints, when needed, for devising similar institutions in other cities.] 


A number of gentlemen who feel interested in the promotion and 
diffusion of useful knowledge, have held several meetings to consider 
the expediency of-forming an Association for the purpose of advancing 
these objects ; and the undersigned have been appointed a Committee 
to form such an Association, and to recommend it to the patronage of 
the friends of popular education. 

From infancy to the age of seventeen, the means provided in this 
city by public munificence and private enterprise, are ample. From 
seventeen to the age when young men enter on the more active and 
responsible duties of their several stations, sufficient opportunity does 
not appear to be afforded for mental and moral cultivation. 

At this period of life, when the mind is active and the passions ur- 
gent, and when the invitations to profitless amusements are strongest 
and most numerous, it is desirable that means should be provided for 
furnishing at a cheap rate, and in an inviting form, such useful infor- 
mation as will not only add to the general intelligence of the young 
men referred to, but at the same time will prepare them to engage 
more understandingly, with a deeper interest, and with better pros- 
pect of success, in the pursuits to which their lives are to be devoted. 

The existing deficiency of such means is clearly a subject of regret ; 
and the undersigned are of opinion that this deficiency may be most 
easily and fully supplied by courses of Lectures delivered in different 
parts of the city, under the auspices of a Society, whose sanction may 
secure to the Lecturers employed, the confidence and resort of the 
public. 

It is proposed that the first courses of Lectures should be given to 
those who are engaged in Trade and Commerce ; and that they should 
include the subjects of Universal Geography and Statistics, and of the 
Moral, Natural, Political, and Legal Sciences, so far as they may be 
connected with commercial transactions. 

Should the attempt to convey such instruction be as successful as 
similar efforts in other cities have been, it is hoped that the Lectures 
may be made more general in their objects and in their application. 

ith this exposition, the undersigned present the following Con- 
stitution for the signature of all those who are interested in the wider 
diffusion of useful knowledge. 
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Charles Lowell ; William Russell; J. Greely Stevenson; Horatio 
Robinson ; George H. Snelling ; Edward Brooks; Chandler Robbins, 
Jr.; George Bond; Abbott Lawrence; Samuel Swett ; James Bow- 
doin; Henry F. Baker; Samuel T. Armstrong ; Enoch Hale, Jr.; 
William J. Loring; Edward Wigglesworth ; Charles C. Nichols ; 
Thomas B. Curtis; John Lowell, Jr,; James Russell; Nathan Hale ; 
Walter Channing ; Israel Thorndike, Jr. ; Charles P. Curtis ; Isaac P. 
Davis; William Sturgis; Norman Seaver; William E. Channing; 
Charles G. Loring ; Samuel H. Foster. 

CONSTITUTION. 


This Association shall be called the ‘Boston Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge.’ And its object shall be to promote and 
direct popular education by — and other means. 


i. Any adult may become a member of this society, with all the 
privileges thereof, by an annual payment of two dollars, and by sign- 
ing this Constitution. Minors may become members, in so far as to 
have the right of attending the lectures, by signing the Constitution, 
and paying one dollar annually. 

Membership shall cease by neglect of paying the annual assess- 
ment. 

2. The payment of twenty-five dollars shall constitute member- 
a for life, and immunity from all assessments. 

The payment of fifty dollars shal] constitute a person ‘ Patron,’ 
shall exempt him from all assessments, and give the right of two tick- 
ets, one of which shall be transferable. 

4. Honorary members may be chosen by a majority of the votes of 
those present at any meeting of pe 


1. A meeting of the Society shall be held annually on the first 
Friday in April. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the President, when direct- 
« by the Board of Managers, or by the written request of ten mem- 

ers. 
IV. 

1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, two Vice Presi- 
dents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasur- 
er, and ten Directors; who together shall constitute the Board of 
Managers. 

2, ese officers shall be chosen by the written or printed ballots 
of a majority of the members present at the annual meeting ; and shall 
hold their offices until others are chosen. 


_ 1. The President, or in his absence one of the Vice Presidents, or 
in their absence a President pro tempore, shall preside at all meeti 

of the Society and of the Board of Managers; which shal) be conduct- 
ed agreeably to parliamentary usage. 

2. The Recording Secretary shall notify all meetings of the Soci- 
ety, and of the Board of Managers, and shall keep a record of their 
proceedings. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence 
of the Society, under the superintendence of the Board of Managers. 
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4. The Treasurer shall collect and receive all dues, and donations 
in money ; pay all drafts on him when signed by the Recording Sec- 
retary, and countersigned by the President or either of the Vice Pres- 
idents ; and keep a regular account of the financial concerns of the 
Society, an abstract of which, with satisfactory vouchers, he shall ex- 
hibit at each annual meeting, and whenever called upon by the Board 
of Managers. He shall give such security for the faithful discharge of 
his trusts, as the Board may require. 

5. To the Managers shall be confided all the concerns of the Soci- 
ety, with authority to establish courses of Lectures, to appoint Lectur- 
ers, and fix the compensation, the time and the place ; and in general 
to devise and execute such measures as may best promote the objects 
of the Association. 

6. They shall exhibit the records of their proceedings at every 
meeting of the Society. They shall have power to fill vacancies in 
their Board from members of the Society, and to make by-laws for its 
government. 

VI. 


This Constitution may be altered at any meeting of the Society, 
provided that public notice of an intended change is given one week 
previous to the meeting, and that two thirds of the members present 
approve the alteration. 


Lyceum in Plymouth. 

{Through the kindness of a friend, we are enabled to present to 
our readers the following lecture on a very interesting and useful 
subject, delivered at the above institution, the author of a recent 
publication embracing a more extensive treatise on the same topic.} 


Essay on the Honey Bee. 


Tue science of natural history is eminently important to the civ- 
ilized world, and ought to be duly appreciated and thoroughly un- 
derstood. The study and pursuit of its various branches is fraught 
with instruction to mankind, evincing the subserviency of the products 
of nature to his will and meng fs It is an interesting and laudable 
source of enjoyment, by which the mind is expanded, and the heart 
warmed and animated to a grateful contemplation of that Aimighty 
source from which all our blessings are derived. The science em- 
braces the three kingdoms of nature, the animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral ; to all of which mankind are indebted for materials of indispensable 
utility to the arts and sciences. There are in the insect tribe four 
—— which contribute essentially to our comfort and convenience. 

e honey bee produces a luxury for our table, and wax useful for 
various purposes in the arts. The silk worm spins a material for a 
fabric to adorn our persons. The cochineal affords a brilliant colour- 
ing drug, and the cantharis is appropriated to useful purposes in 
medicine. 


Apis Mellifica—or, Honey Bee. 


* The bee observe, 
She too an artist is, and laughs at man, 
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Who calls on rules the sightly hexagon to form : 
A cunning architect, that at the roo! 
Begins her golden work, and builds without foundation. 
How she toils! and still from bud to bud, from flower to flower, 
Travels the live long day. Ye idle dyones, 
That rather pilfer, tee your bread obtain 
By honest means like these, look here and learn 

ow good, how fair, how honorable ’tis 
To live by industry. The busy tribes of bees, 
So emulous, are daily fed with heav’ns peculiar manna, 
°T is for them, (unwearied alchymists.) the blooming world 
Nectareous gold distils ; and bounteous heaven, 
Still to the diligent and active good, their very iabour makes 
The certain cause of future wealth.’ 


No one among the infinite variety in the insect tribe has been con- 
sidered more deserving the attention of mankind than ‘ the little busy 
bee,’ by some called the honeyfly. The study of its history and charac- 
ter is truly delightful to the mind that contemplates the mysterious 
operations of nature, and traces its wonderful phenomena up to nature’s 

od, The natural history of the bee, has, from remote antiquity, ar- 
rested the attention of philosophers, divines, moralists, and the inquisi- 
tive mind of all denominations of men. We have the precept of the 
wise man, ‘Go to the bee, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be 
wise.’ The native instinct of these little insects, their uniform habits 
of industry and economy, their wisdom and sagacity, and the peaceful 

ss Badger prevails in their communities, afford a subject most 
truly sublime and instructive, and which has in all ages been deemed 
a fertile source of admiration. In their native undomesticated state, 
bees resort for residence, to cavities in hollow trees, and to clifts of 


rocks in the mountains, where they congregate in communities, propa- 


gate and rear their progeny, and store up the produce of their labour 
as stock in common for winter subsistence. But mankind, coveti 
the produce of their labours, have reduced them to the condition" 
domesticated animals, and share with them in the luxury which could 
not be obtained from any other source. An immense multitude of 
bees are made subservient to the convenience of man, and are by him 
provided with tenements suited to their condition. There is no branch 
of husbandry, the cultivation of which furnishes for our table a more 
innocent and grateful luxury, than that of the bee, nor any part of 
natural history better calculated to raise our contemplations to that 
divine wisdom which creates and sustains the immense variety of spe- 
cies in animated nature. 
_ Among the ancients, the history and economy of these interesting 
insects engrossed the attention of such minds as Democritus, Aris- 
totle, Columella, Varro, Virgil, and many others. In modern times a 
eg taste for entomology has obtained; and the history of the 
has received the investigation of a host of naturalists of igh- 
est authority, by whom the Apiarian science has been greatly im- 
— and promoted. This insect, however diminutive, could not 
ave existence but by the same Almighty power which created the 
— of the deep, and the rhinoceros, and the lion of the eastern 
orest. 
It has been wisely ordained by the great author of all things, that 
the tribe of insects which live in congregated society, and some quad- 
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rupeds also, should possess wonderful instinctive faculties. The same 
power who called the human race into being, has with infinite wisdom 
endowed the insect tribe with all that sagacity, and with those qual- 
ities which are best adapted for their peculiar circumstances in the 
sphere of existence. In every hive are associated three different 
kinds of bees; females, males, and neuters or workers. The females 
are styled queens, not more than one of which can live in the same 
hive, and no hive or colony can subsist long without her presence. 
The average number in a hive is from 15 to 20,000; about 5000 bees 
will a one pound. Of the above aggregate number, 19,499 are 
supposed to be neuters or a bees, 500 are drones, and the re- 
maining one is the personage styled the queen, or mother; and she is 
in the strictest sense the mother and governor of the whole hive. It 
still remains an undecided question whether the honey bee is a native 
of-our country or was se eee from Europe. The natives called this 
insect the ‘ white man’s fly,’ from which it would seem that they were 
unacquainted with the bee till the arrival of the first settlers. Bees, 
however, were cultivated at an early period of the settlement. In 
1640, the general court ordered that ‘John Eles should be sent to 
Newbury to work at his trade of bee-hive making,’ and if not able to 
sagpert kimectf by his labour, the town were to make up the deficiency. 
In 1641, mention is made in an inventory of a Mr. Rolfe’s estate in 
Newbury, of several hives of bees with their value annexed. 

The bee is no less admirable in the structure and form of its body, 
than wonderful in its instinct and sagacity. It is all perfect in propor- 
tion and symmetry, all harmony in combination of parts concurring to 
the design of its creation. On each side of its head is a large round 
eye. It has a long tongue, and two strong mandibles, or teeth, which 
enable it to construct the comb and cells, and to carry from the hive 
all obnoxious substances. It has four wings and six legs; in the third 
pair of legs are two triangular cavities for the purpose of carrying to 
the hive little pellets or balls of pollen, which they collect from the 
flowers. At the extremity of each of the six feet are fangs, with 
which the bees attach themselves to the sides of the hive, and occa- 
sionally to each other in clusters. Below the teeth is the proboscis, 
which is the principal organ employed incollecting the sem from the 
flowers. The bee has a stomach and a honey bag, orsecond stomach, 
which last is of the size of a pea when filled, and is transparent as 
chrystal. The head of the bee is furnished with two antenne, by 
means of which they reciprocally obtain a knowledge of each other, 
of their young, and their queen, all communicated by the sense of feel- 
ing. It is by these simple organs that they are guided in the dark, 
pe enabled to construct their combs and cells, and feed their young. 
When deprived of both their antenne, bees can no longer i 
obiects ; their instinctive faculties are lost ; and like Samson after his 
locks were shorn, they are feeble, helpless, and soon perish. Accord- 
ing to the celebrated Huber’s ye cog ee on the antennz of a queen, 
the amputation of one did not affect her instinct, but when both were 
cut off near the root, she lost all her influence, even the instinct of 
maternity disappeared, and the workers themselves seemed to partici- 
pate in the deprivation. This fact evinced that the antenne of both 
parties to a recognition, are necessary, and that it is not alone the 
mutilated one which looses the power of knowing others. The fe- 
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males and neuters are furnished with a sting, of which the males are 
destitute. ‘This is not a simple sharp pointed weapon ; it consists of 
two separate portions applied longitudinally against each other. The 
external side of each is provided with several barbs, like those of a 
dart, which prevent the retraction of the sting. A liquid poison is in- 
jected into the wound with the sting, the virulence of which is suffi- 
cient to occasion death if the stings be very numerous. Queens are 
more peaceable and less disposed to sting than the common bees. 


the Queen Bee.—The queen is distinguished from the other 
bees by her form and stature, being about eight lines and a haif in 
length, while the males are seven and neuters six. Her abdomen is 
longer in proportion, and increases much when filled with eggs; her 
wings are much shorter, and her colour tends toa deeper yellow. The 
slowness, and even the gravity of her gait, and the various homage 
and tender assiduities of” the neuters, characterise in a distinguishing 
manner their beloved queen. She resides in the interior of the hive, 
and seldom, if ever departs from her station, unless when she leads 
out anew swarm. The government of bees is termed republican, al- 
though it resembles more the monarchical, as a single personage, the 
queen, governs the whole. The respect and obedience with which 
she is honoured are truly remarkable ; she is almost continually attend- 
ed by a circle of her people, who devote themselves to her service, 
some present her with honey, others pass their trunks lightly over her 
body in order to remove from it anything that may be offensive. 
When she walks, those that are in her passage, range themselves in 
a respectful manner to make way for her. Among 20 or 30,000 bees 
of which a hive frequently consists, the queen is the only one from 
which the progeny proceeds ; she is the parent of the hive, and her 
fecundity is astonishing. She propagates her species by means of 
eggs: according to Swammerdam a queen contains 50,000 eggs; and 
some naturalists affirm, that a queen may be the mother of 100,000 
bees in one season, sometimes laying 200 eggs daily. These cogs 
are deposited in cells, which the workers prepare in the comb for 
their reception ; each cell is formed of a size and shape according to 
the kind of bee which is to be produced. Those producing workers 
are hexagonal and horizontal; those for drones are somewhat irregu- 
lar, but the cells containing eggs intended to produce queens, are 
large, circular, and hang perpendicularly in the hive. The queen, be- 
fore depositing anegg examines whether the cell is clean, and suitable 
to its future condition, being aware which kind of bee will proceed 
from the egg she deposits. The eggs of all the three kinds of bees 
are batched in three days to a larve, or worm, and this soon chan 
into another state called pupa, chrysalis or nymph, and about the twen- 
ty second day of its existence it becomes a perfect winged insect, but 
the queen attains to perfection on the sixteenth day. 
hen the egg is first Jaid, the workers supply the cell with the 
pollen of flowers, which serves to feed the young worm coming from 
it. The presence of the queen inspires the bees with new instinct, 
and animates them to labour. Should the queen by any means be lost 
or removed, the whole hive becomes a scene of tumult and disorder. 
The bees seem to anticipate their own destruction, and should there 
be neither eggs nor brood in the cells, they will infallibly perish ; 
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their instinctive faculties are lost ; and in a short time they disappear 
and die. But if there be brood in the cells, they quietly continue their 
labours, knowing that nature has endowed them with the power of 
repairing their loss. This they effect in the following manner. If 
there are no larve in the royal cells, they select a worm three days 
old, and having sacrificed three of the contiguous cells, they form one 
adopted for a royal cell; and the worm which it contains is supplied 
with a peculiar kind of paste or jelly, of a pungent taste, which is re- 
served for queens alone. By this process, a queen is produced from a 
worm which otherwise would have been bred a common worker; and 
thus by a singular kind of metamorphosis of their own species they 
obtain a sovereign, and avert the effect of a loss which would prove 
the utter ruin of the whole colony. Though the queen lays several 
eggs in the royal cells, which will successively be transformed into 
queens, one = in its mature state can exist long in the same hive ; 
if two come forth at the same time, one must die for the welfare of the 
community. Nature has therefore, inspired queens with the most 
deadly hatred, which nothing but actual death can appease. The cel- 
ebrated Huber has witnessed in his glass hives many duels in which 
the fate of queens have been decided. They rush together apparent- 
ly with great fury, the antenne are mutually seized by their fangs. 
he head, breast, and belly of the one are opposed to the same parts 
of the other. The queen which is either the strongest or the most 
enraged, with her fangs seizes the origin of her rival’s wing, then 
rising above her, she curves her own body, and inflicts a mortal wound. 
She then withdraws her sting and quits her hold of the wing she had 
seized, and the victim falls down, drags herself along, and her strength 
declining she soon expires. During these|combats the common 
bees are in great agitation, they certainly take a decided part, and 
‘ appear to be aware that it is necessary such combats should have a 
fatal issue. 

The extraordinary antipathy manifested by queens is not limited to 
their perfect state, for it extends to nymphs yet in their cells. When 
a queen is hatched, she immediately seeks the cells of those that will 
become her rival sisters, and uses every possible exertion to destroy 
them. A young queen ina hive containing five or six royal cells, 
within ten minutes after her birth hastened to visit the cells contain- 
ing other young queens. She furiously attacked the first one, began 
tearing the covering, and having effected an aperture of sufficient size, 
she introduced her sting, and inflicted on her approaching rival a dead- 
ly wound. The victorious young queen proceedsto attack other royal 
cells, until all her rival sisters are sacrificed to her jealousy. 

Should a hive be deprived of the original queen, her absence is soon 
discovered by the bees; and great agitation arises; all their ordinary 
occupations are suspended; should the queen be restored she is in- 
stantly recognized as their sovereign, and tranquillity isthe result. If 
a stranger queen be introduced immediately after their loss the agita- 
tion continues, and she meets with great opposition; she is surround- 
ed, seized, and kept captive by an impenetrable cluster of bees, where 
she dies either of hunger or from the privation of air. If eighteen 
hours elapse before the stranger queen is introduced, she is treated 

with less rigour, but still is not well received. But should there be 
an interval of twenty four hours before the stranger is substituted, all 
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is quiet, she is received with favour, and her reign commences from 
the moment of her introduction. Huber, among his ingenious experi- 
ments, introduced a fertile queen eleven months old, into a glass hive, 
where the bees having been twenty four hours deprived of their queen, 
had already began to construct royal cells to supply their loss. Im- 
mediately on her being introduced the bees nearest her, touched her 
with their antenne, and passing their trunks over every part of her 
body, supplied her with honey. These then gave place to others, un- 
til all in succession approached their new sovereign, formed a circle 
around her, touched her with their antenne and gave her honey. 

They now vibrated their wings, and buzzed as if experiencing some 
ag sensation. In a quarter of an hour the queen began to 
move from her original position, when the bees opened the circle at 
that part towards which she turned, and formed a guard around her. 
Some of the workers were labouring with great activity at the royal 
cells, supplying the royal larve with jelly as if still ignorant that they 
no longer s in need of them. But the queen having at length re- 
paired to that side, she was received with the same respect and cere- 
mony as on the other side of the comb ; and what was a more decisive 
proof that they adopted her as their queen and mother, they immedi- 
ately desisted from their work at the royal cells; they even removed 
the worms, and devoured the food which had been provided for them. 
‘From this moment,’ says Huber, ‘the queen was recognized by all 
her people, and conducted herself in the new habitation as if it had 
been her native hive.’ Thus when bees have had time to forget their 
own queen, they receive a substitute with greater interest, or, perhaps 
with more conspicuous demonstrations of it. When a queen there- 
fore, is wanting in any hive, they must either be supplied with brood 
comb, whereby the loss will be supplied in about fourteen or fifteen 
days, or a supernumerary queen must be substituted, in which case 
they will be in a prosperous condition in twentyfour hours. 


Of the wore | Bees, or Neuters.—The working bees form the great 


class on which the welfare of a hive principally depends. They are 
much less in size than the queens, or drones, and are called neuters as 
being supposed to be destitute of sexual characteristics; but it has 
been ascertained that some of that class are capable of a partial fer- 
tility, but their eggs produce male bees only. The singularity of the 
means which the Author of nature has directed for the preservation of 
the species of bees, is particularly remarkable. In almost all other 
instances, the mothers are the watchful and tender nurses of their 
young, but in this they only give them birth. The duty of rearing the 
worm from the egg is committed to substitutes, the neuters, and they, 
as nursing mothers, manifest precisely the same affection towards the 
young of their species, as we observe in the real mothers of other ani- 
mals. They clean and prepare the cells appropriated for the larve of 
the three kinds of bees ; and after the queen has deposited her eggs, 
the workers supply the food adapted for the worms of each species, 
sealing each cell with a covering different, according to the particular 
worm enclosed. Nor are these the limits of their occupations, the 
working bees collect all the honey, prepare the wax, construct the 
combs, guard the hives, and are ready to sacrifice their lives for the 
general good. While some are collecting honey, others are search- 
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ing the flowers for pollen, which they bring home in the hollow of 
their legs for the young brood. Some are constantly employed in the 
various works within the hive, as guarding the queen, constructing 
the combs, and attending to the necessities of the young. While oth- 
ers keep a constant watch day and night at the entrance of the hive : 
ifa stranger bee, a wasp, or noxious insect appear, it is instantly re- 
pelled or destroyed. 

It is contrary to their nature to suffer any uncleanly substance to 
remain about the hive ; like good scavengers they free their dwelling 
of all nuisances ; obnoxious animals of sinall size entering a hive are 
immediately stung to death and dragged out; larger animals which 
they cannot remove they kill, but carefully cover the body with propo- 
lis, or bee glue and wax, to prevent any putrid effluvia which might 
disturb their repose. A shell snail having crept into one of Mr. Reau- 
mur’s hives, the bees immediately surrounded it, but being unable to 
penetrate its shell with their stings, actually glued up the mouth of its 
shell with propolis, and fixed the animal so as to be immovable. In 
another instance, a naked snail, or slug, had entered a hive, this soon 
expired beneath the repeated strokes of their stings, after which they 
covered the body with their embalming materials. On taking up a 
hive in autumn a few years since, the body of a mouse was found en- 
tirely encased in the substance of the comb, and so effectually em- 
balmed as to exclude the access of atmospherical air and to obviate 
the possibility of annoyance from putrefaction. 

* Embalm’d in shroud of glue, the mummy lies, 

No worms invade, no foul miasmas rise.” vans. 

Human wisdom could scarcely devise expedients better adapted 
circumstances than is observable in the foregoing examples of instinct- 
ive sagacity. 
Huber furnishes the following instances showing their capability of 
defence against an enemy. In autumn 1804, the owners of a number 
of hives having suffered great loss by the ravages of the — atro- 
pos, resolved to protect their hives from farther aso Se closing their 
entrances with tin gratings, with apertures proportioned to the size of 
the bees, but not having enough for the whole, two were left unse- 
cured. The next morning on examination, it was found that, during 
the night, the bees had themselves taken the nec precautions, 
by contracting the entrances of their hives so as to them quite 
safe against invasion. Each was completely blockaded by a wall, 
composed of wax and farina, in which the bees had taken care to leave 
apertures, corresponding to their own size: one was broad enough in 
front to admit of the passage of several bees at once, but so low, that 
they were obliged to lean over on one side to get through. All the 
other hives proved on inspection, to be constructed in the same way, 
even those provided with the tin gratings: fifty three swarms began 
these operations in the course of the same night. 

An unconquerable attachment to their queen is a remarkable trait 
in the character of bees. Some persons have the address to take her 
without injury, and wherever she is carried the whole swarm follow 
after, nor will they forsake her in any situation. So strong is their 
loyalty and love for their sovereign, that, in one instance, a separation 
was made by way of experiment ; and a number of bees voluntarily re- 
frained from food five days and nights, when they all died of famine, 
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and the queen survived but a few hours longer, ‘disdaining life with- 
out the company of her subjects.’* Even the dead body of the queen 
is a subject for the respect and affection of the workers. Dr. Evans 
relates, that ‘a queen im a thinly neopind hive, lay on a comb appar- 
ently dying. Six workers surrounded her, seemingly in intent regard, 
quivering their wings, as if to fan her, and with extended stings, as if 
to keep off intruders or assailants. On presenting honey, all the bees ex- 
cept the guards, partook of it, but they, absorbed in their mournful 
duty, disregarded the proffered banquet. On the following day, the 

ueen, though lifeless, was yet surrounded by her guard; and of this 
fithful band of followers, not one deserted his post, until death came 
kindly to extinguish both his affection and his grief.’ 

A prominent trait in the character of bees is their unrivalled habits 
of industry. So ardent is their native passion for flowers, and such 
their pleasure in making honey, that a young bee on the very day of 
its birth, is seen in the field, passing from flower to flower, and load- 
ing its feeble legs with farina, and its stomach with the nectareous 
fluid. Bees labour from the dawn of day till evening, and never 
cease to colleet honey and wax while the season continues favourable. 

These ingenious elaborators of wax and honey are not exempt from 
the passion which unhappily disturbs the Y gad of the human species. 
They discover a propensity to war for the purpose of conquest and 
pillage. A strong swarm will attack a weaker one and carry the 
whole stock of honey to their own hive, compelling the subjugated 
bees to assist in the spoil. But there are some lazy idle individuals 
among them called spongers, who obtain their subsisience by rob- 
bery ; they seize upon a labouring bee just returned from the field 
loaded with honey, which they bite and tear until it vomits up its load, 
when the sponger takes it to himself and makes off. 


the Drones.—These are larger than the neuters, more sluggish 

be — —— wed 1 peg tute of stings. They are known to 

28, are use y in being instrumental in propagating 

a taking no part in collecting food, or interest in the eco- 

ical duties within the hive. According to the experiments and ob- 

servations of Huber, the species are poeeses by a yas 

cess peculiar to themselves.t But Mr. Huish, an English na i 

Pg = the — —_ oe ae are ae by the males, after 

ey are ited in the cells by the queen agous to the spawns 

~of fishes. tis, however, certain that after ‘the period of procrea‘ion, 


and the drones are tee of use, they are cruelly destroyed by 


those bane 4 workers which formerly watched over them so ca ly in 
their cradles: according to the righteous maxim, ‘He that will not 
work, neither shall he eat.’ But these sagacious insects seem to 
have refined on the maxim, and virtually decreed, that those who are 
by nature incapable of labour shall suffer an unnatural death. The 
poet in which the general slaughter of the drones is effected is from 
luly to September, when their existence may well be dispensed with 
till their places are supplied by others from their cells, in April or 

- Mr. Huber being desirous of witnessing the singular 


* American Quarterly Review, June, 1828. 
4 See Huber on Bees. Third Edition. 
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scene of carnage, placed six hives on a glass table, and placed himself 
and an assistant beneath it. On the 4th of July, the working bees as- 
sembled, and actually massacred all the males in the whole six hives, 
at the same hour and with the same peculiarities. The glass table 
was covered with bees full of animation, which flew on the defence- 
less drones, seized them by the antenne, the wings and limbs, and 
killed the unfortunate victims, by repeated stings directed between 
the riags of the belly The moment that the formidable weapon reach- 
ed them was the last of their existence ; they stretched out their wings 
and expired. But it is not on all occasions that the massacre is so 
general, or so early in the season. I have observed drones in the 
month of September, when they were driven out of the hive and mas- 
sacred by the workers. 


— want of room, we must postpone the remainder of this ar- 
ticle.) : 


Education in Greece. 


[Those who fee} an interest in the affairs of Greece, will be ified 
to hear how far the objects of their sympathy are entitled, as intellec- 
tual bei toa share of their respect and affection. A sketch of 
their public institutions for education, will furnish some ground for a 
correct opinion on this subject. It may likewise afford pleasure to the 
lovers of the Greek | and literature, ancient and modern, to 
observe that amidst all the disasters by which Greece has for centu- 
ries been assailed, she has never forgot the ancient honours of her 
name, and never allowed the light of learning to be wholly extinguish- 
ed. The work from which the following items of information are 
drawn is entitled, Cours de Litterature Greque moderne, donné a Gen- 
éve par Rizo Heroulos, ancien premiér ministre des 
Grecs de Valachie et de Moldavia. Genéve. 1828. lt is believed to be 
the same author whose fine tragedy of ‘ Aspasia,’ in modern Greek, 
has lately been republished here by Col. Negris.] . 


Ar the breaking out of the Greek revolution, the most flourishi 
colleges were those of Cydonia, of Smyrna, of Scio, of Couroutzesmé, 
of Bucharest, of Jassy, of Jannina, and of Athens. 

All these schools being suitably organized, were directed by skilful 
professors, but the Lyceum of Scio surpassed all the rest, and might 
even be placed in competition with many of the universities of west- 
ern Europe. It had fourteen professors, of whom the. most distin- 
ee were Vardalachos, Vamvas, Celepy, Nicolas Piccolo, and 

ulius David, a son of the painter of that name. Already had the pub- 
lic liberality headed by the generous Varvaky, endowed the Univer- 
sity of Scio with a rich library and printing establishment. Alread 
had several works been produced, and the plans of literary journals 
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matured, already were the hopes of the Sciotes beginning to be real- 
ized, when all at once the insurrection broke out. Amidst a frightful 
catastrophe Scio disappeared. The barbarians devastated the most 
wealthy, the most populous, the most civilized, and the most beautiful 
of the islands of the Archipelago. Seated on its ruins, afflicted hu- 
manity has sent forth her bitter lamentations, mingled with the most 
piercing cries for vengeance. . 

Besides the colleges of Greece, there were, in foreign countries 
also, several establishments for the instruction of Greeks. The cities 
of Venice, of Trieste, of Leghorn, of Vienna, and of Odessa, had all their 
Greek schools of more or less celebrity. The city of Venice, once the 
rival of Greece, but subsequently her protector amidst the wreck of 
empire which followed the taking of Constantinople, has preserved to 
this day the church, the printing establishment, and the college, which 
the Greeks anciently possessed there. 

Towards the close of the last century, a Greek colony was formed 
at Trieste, by the exertions of the Abbe Homerus, of Smyrna. A 
church was soon after established, and a college founded, which reck- 
oned among its professors the learned Asopus, one of the most accom- 
plished writers of modern Greece. 

The Greek merchants of Leghorn instituted a school in that city, 
to which the zeal, liberality, and public spirit of individuals, furnished 
handsome endowments. 

Vienna contained two Greek churches, one for established resi- 
dents, the other forstrangers and transient visitors of the same nation. 
A Greek press has from an early period been established in this capi- 
tal, which has likewise ssed a literary institution, under the direc- 
tion of learned men, such as the Capetanakys, Alexandrides, Gobadalla, 
Athanasius of Stagira, Anthimos, Gazis, Theocletes, and Cokkinaky. 

Odessa may almost be denominated a Greek colony. Under the 
tutelary genius of Governor Richlieu, this city was exceedingly flourish- 
ing, had a well organized college, and a theatre at which the perform- 
ances were in modern Greek. 

The colleges of Jassy and Bucharest have produced many learned 
and distinguished men. A school for mutual instruction was likewise 
established at Jassy, by Michael Soutzo, the iast Greek hospodar of 
Moldavia, who paid out of his own resources, one half of the annual 
expense of the establishment. 

t remains only to mention the University of Corfu, the only one of 
any importance now existing in Greece. The establishment of this 
institution, though favoured by the promises of the English govern- 
ment, by the efforts of Count Capodistria, himself a native of the re- 
public of the seven islands, and by the zeal of Lord Guilford, was re- 
tarded by the malevolence of Maitland, lord high commissioner of the 
fonian republic, until 1823, when it was finally accomplished, agreea- 
bly to the express direction of Mr. Canning. Lord Guilford was ap- 
chancellor of the institution, which he organized in a manner 

ighly creditable, seeking out and inviting the most skilful professors 
to become its teachers, and sparing no efforts to improve the condition 
of the rising university. It is already well attended, and a pre 
academy is erected for the instruction of youth who are destined to 
become its members. 
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Works in the Department of Education. 


Murray’s System of English Grammar. Improved and 
adapted to the present mode of Instruction in this branch of 
science. Larger Arrangement. By Enoch Pond. Worcester. 
Dorr & Howland, 1829. 12mo. pp. 226. 


This work is one apparently intended for the elder classes in com- 
mon schools. It embodies the substance of Murray’s treatises, adapt- 
ed to familiar and practical instruction by selection, new arrangement, 
and occasjonal alterations. The work is divided into lessons contain- 
ing the primary statements and definitions, followed by appropriate 
questions, intended for a first course of grammar. ‘T'o each lesson is 
attached under the head of ‘Review,’ whatever additional matter is 
required for a fuller knowledge of the subject. Tv this part also, ques- 
tions are annexed. 

As far as this method serves to render the subject of grammar more 
intelligible, or enables young learners to apply it more easily and di- 
rectly to their own use of language, it is certainly advantageous. But 
the question arises whether the ar ement thus offered differs in 
any important respect from that adopted by every attentive instructer 
in making use of Murray’s Grammar, whether he employs an introduc- 
tory ays agg or makes the requisite selection of lessons from the 
larger works, In either case, if the teacher does his duty he interro- 
gates the scholars on what they learn, and he P dase mey a suitable 
course of practice on the exercises which are furnished by Murray 
himself. We doubt, then, whether the Grammar before us was ac- 
tually needed. 

Murray’s Grammar, we freely admit, may be improved in several 
respects. The views of etymology and of syntax taken by that emi- 
nent and useful writer for the young, were perhaps not so accurate as 
they might have been rendered by a more attentive consideration of 
the structure and idioms of the English language, as distinct from 
those of antiquity. But to rectify errors or supply omissions of this 
nature, demands the original research and the profound acquirements 
of Horn ‘T'ooke, with the chaste judgment and moderate temper of Mr. 
Murray, united in one author. ‘These qualifications fall to few men in 
any country or in any community. Indeed, a thorough knowledge of 
the English language is one of the rarest acquisitions of our day. We 
have accomplished instructers in every language but our own; and 
this is equally true on both sides of the Atlantic. In arranging or 
abridging Murray's system of grammar, it would be better to let the 


JS work stand as it is, in all its principal definitions and rules; 
when the convenience of teaching renders it desirable that the 
instructer should use a manual adapted to his own views, thet his 
book should not interfere with those of Murray. Satisfactory evi- 
dence of the risk incurred when Murray’s Grammar undergoes altera- 
tion, may be traced in the inaccurate use of the word Arrangment, in 
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the title-p of the book before us, in the equally objectionable use 
of the word Review, in the body of the work, and in such examples as 
qHe run a mile.’ : Eee 

What seems to be most needed for the purposes of instruction, is to 
place the whole subject of grammar in such an order as is best adapt- 
ed for the discipline and improvement of the mind in learning. The 
whole ought to be arranged in a series of inductive questions, leading 
the young mind to those results which are commonly | in books 
on grammar. The learner will thus nage nA un 2 oy pe 
step of his progress, by doing something nearly like wha oes 
win he works out Ps in arithmetic, and arrives at neral results 
himself, on the inductive method, as exemplified in Colburn. This 
omnes however, we must leave for the present. It will be resumed 
and discussed in detail, at another opportunity. 

A second and a very valuable improvement on a books on 
grammar, would be a better selection of exercises. regard to 
these, we must briefly say that those given by Murray have two very 
prominent defects :—many of the erroneous examples given for cor- 
rection are instances of inaccuracy into which even a child would 
never fall, unless his native tongue were not the English. What is 
needed here, is a course of practice embracing the correction of pre- 
vailing or customary mistakes and improprieties. Again, in the cor- 
rect examples intended for parsing exercises, many of the sentences 
are detached scraps of phraseology, without a definite meaning, or 
they are extracts from works designed for grown people, and abound 
in abstract and unintelligible forms of expression. Rules and defi- 


nitions must sometimes be difficult to understand or to apply ; but ex- 
amples and illustrations ought always to be at least perfec 
mili 


j intelligi- 
ble. A book of more familiar exercises would be a great aid in teach - 
ing Murray’s and other systems of grammar.* 


Primary Dictionary, or Rational Vocabulary, consisting of 
nearly four thousand words, adapted to the comprehension of 
Children, and designed for the younger classes in Schools. 
By the Author of American Popular Lessons, New-York. 
Gallagher & White. 1828. 18mo. pp. 257. 


We look with much interest for the school books of the author of 
Popular Lessons and Poetry for Schools. These publications possess 
an originality of character, and a happiness of adaptation to their pur- 
pose, which render them highly valuable. They are both, we think, 
susceptible of improvement ; but they stand justly distinguished among 
American school books. 

Of the work at present under notice we think less favourably. An 

lish vocabulary or dictionary of any sort, when used as a school- 
book, should combine exercises in orthography, in orthoepy, and in 
definition. It ought to suit the purpose of a higher order of spelling- 
book, for spelling and pronouncing lessons; and it ought to contain 


* Such as ‘Frost’s Exercises in Parsing,’ a small volume (18mo) published 
by Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
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correct definitions, or rather explanations of the meaning of words, so 
as to form an intelligible and useful dictionary. 

In this vocabulary, the strictly alphabetical order of the words inter- 
feres, of course, with their regular gradation as exercises in spelling 
and pronouncing ; while the definitions are sometimes unnecessaril 
applied to words in familiar and common use, as ‘Berry, any small 
fruit’ ; and, at other times, the extent to which the vocabulary is carried, 
seems to render the introduction of some words inappropriate for an 
elementary dictionary, thus ‘ Delineate,’ ‘ Degenerate,’ &c. 

_ In other respects the work is valuable, particularly as regards the 
ew ted and plainness of the Janguage used in definitions. This 
book, might, we think, be rendered very useful in a second edition, by 
dispensing with a good many of the easier words, and at the same 
time with some of the harder ones, Were the vocabulary thus re- 
duced and arranged alphabetically, so far as to present, in succession, 
all words beginning with the letter A, for example, and a classification 
subordinate to this, to bring into successive groups all words of one 
syllable, then all those of two, &&c.—,were this change made, we should 
have the double advantage of an excellent spelling book, one render- 
ed truly useful to children; while every end would be served which 
could be expected of a juvenile dictionary. 


Elements of English Grammar, with Progressive Exercises 
in Parsing. By John Frost, Principal of the Mayhew Gram- 
mar School, Boston. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 1829. 
18mo. pp. 108. 


This little volume is in several respects suselionty. adapted to com- 
mon and elementary schools. It is on the general plan of Murray, 
without assuming his name, but the whole book is simplified in lan- 

age, so as to meet the capacities of children. To render it useful, 
oe, as a means of awakening the attention of learners, and im- 
parting a deep-felt intellectual interest to the study of grammar, it 
would need the aid of an accompanying volume of inductive interroga- 
tion, for the use of the teacher. 

The progressive character of the exercises, and their exact adapta- 
tion to every rule and principle, give this little volume a peculiar claim 
to the attention of instructers. 

If Murray’s Abridgment is to be displaced, this work is one which 
may be advantageously adopted, since it contains what is valuable in 
Murray, presented in a simple and practical form. As far as gram- 
mar is an art, manuals like this are useful and desirable. But a clear 
and simple exposition of grammar as a science, is an aid of which in- 
struction is yet destitute. To accomplish this object, regard must be 
paid by authors to the natural progress of the mind in acquiring knowl- 
edge. ‘The method adopted must, in a word be that of induction, and 
not that of arbitrary assumption. 


[Notices of the following valuable works are unavoidably deferred. ] 


The New Latin Tutor ; or Exercises in Etymology, Syn- 
tax, and Prosody. Compiled in part from the best English 
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Works. With Additions. By Frederick P. Leverett, Princi- 
pal of the Public Latin School in Boston. Boston. Hilliard, 
Gray, Little, & Wilkins. 1829. 12mo. pp. 348. 

Elements of Geometry, with Practical Applications. For 
the use of Schools. By T. Walker, Teacher of Mathematics 
in the Round Hill School, at Northampton, Mass. Boston. 
Richardson & Lord. 1829. 12mo. pp. 104. : 

The National Orator, consisting of Selections adapted for 
Rhetorical Recitation. From the Parliamentary, Forensic, 
and Pulpit Eloquence of Great Britain and America. Inter- 
spersed with Extracts from the Poets. By Charles Dexter 
Cleveland. New-York. White, Gallagher, & White. 1829. 
12mo. pp. 300. 

Exposition of the System of Instruction and Discipline pur- 
sued in the University of Vermont. By the Faculty. 


Books for Children. 


The Tales of Peter Parley about America. With Engrav- 
ings. Second Edition. Boston. S. G. Goodrich & Co. 1829. 
18mo. pp. 160. 


This entertaining little volume is now adapted for use in primary 


schools, by the addition of questions at the foot of each page, and an 
appendix of explanations, embracing some important parts of elemen- 
tary knowledge connected with the stories, The plan of this work is 
calculated to render it useful as an attractive introduction to more ad- 
vanced stages of education ; and its copious engravings furnish many 
sources of pleasure for the imaginative minds of children. Some of 
the cuts, however, those in particular which represent scenes of cruel- 
ty and suffering, might be advantageously exchanged, in another 
edition, for delineations of objects or events connected with happier 
associations. 


Game of Characteristics. [Arranged on Cards.] A. H. 
Maltby. New Haven. 


This is a contrivance intended to illustrate the subject of biography. 
It consists of a selection of several of the most eminent names of an- 
cient and of modern times, along with a number of terms expressive of 
characteristic traits of disposition, temper, or conduct. Each of the 
latter, as well as the former, is printed on a small card; and the game 
furnishes entertainment and instruction, by requiring, (in a form de- 
scribed on the envelope of the cards,) the application of the character- 
istics to the individuals whose names happen to be selected. An occa- 
sional hour of the time allotted to 2 tae amusement, may be 
pleasantly and usefully spent in this way ; and, especially if, in every 
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instance, an anecdote were read ited, to illustrate the applicati 
of the characteristics. te - - 


(The following publications have been received ; and notice will be 
taken of them as opportunity shall admit.] 


Annot and her Pupil, a simple Story. First American from 
the Edinburgh Edition. Salem. Whipple & Lawrence. 1829. 


18mo. pp. 148. 
The Good Children, or the Duties and Amusements of a 
Day. First American Edition. Lancaster. Carter, Andrews 
& Co. 1828. 18mo. pp. 60. 

The Black Velvet Bracelet. By the Author of ‘ The 
Shower,’ &c. Boston. Bowles & Daorboen., 1828. 18mo. 


. 164. 

PP: eabella, or Filial Affection, A Tale. By the Author of the 
Prize, &c. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 1828. 18mo. 

. 160. 

PP Mary Jones. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 1829. 18mo. 

. 107. : 

Pl Précrastination. By the Author of the Shower, &c. Bos- 
ton. Bowles & Dearborn. 1828. 18mo. pp. 44 

James Colman, or the Reward of Perseverance. By the 
Author of John Williams. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 1828. 
18mo, pp. 46. 

Thomas Mansfield. By the Authgr of the Pet Lamb. Bos- 
ton. Bowles & Dearborn: 1828. J8mo. op 13, 

The Happy Valley. By the Author of Helen and Maria. 
Boston. Published by the Boston Sunday School Society. 
1829. 18mo. pp. 40. 

Mary and her Sister. By the Author of Helen and Maria. 
Boston. Wait, Greene & Co. 1829. 18mo. pp. 17. 

The Warning. By the Author of the Well Spent Hour. 
Boston. Wait, Greene, & Co. 1829. 18mo. pp. 96. 

Reformed Edward, or the House of Reformation. A True 
Story. Boston. N. S. Simpkins & Co. 1829. 18mo, pp. 18. 





